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Achievements of an Industry 


Genius for invention is inherent in the British people. In a 
previous series of announcements — “* Ancestors of an Industry ”’ 


—I.C.l. told the story of Britain’s scientific pioneers from 
AD. 1144. The present series is designed to describe some recent 
British chemical achievements, many of which have been the 
genesis of new products and processes which have given fresh 
vigour to the nation’s industry. 

Such achievements have been sometimes the brilliant discoveries 
of inspired individuals, but are more often the work of teams of 
research chemists co-operating on a given task and working to 
a set plan. The announcements in this series are proof — if proof 
were needed — that the British spirit of initiative and enterprise 
is still alive. 
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All correspondence with reference to Advertisements should be addressed to— 
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By Appointment Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


THISTLE SPRAY IN YELLOW AND WHITE 
9-CT. GOLD SET WITH AMETHYSTS AND 
Rose DIAMONDS 


£22 


HEATHER SPRAY IN YELLOW AND WHITE 
g-cT. GOLD SET WITH PEARLS 


THISTLE ON LOOPED BAR IN 9-CT. GOLD SET 
WITH AMETHYST AND ROSE DIAMONDS 


£18 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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Each smoke with John Cotton is like a meeting between 
old friends ...the pleasure never palls. Such is the virtue 
of good tobacco; whether it be that first after-breakfast 
puff or the last pipe or cigarette before bedtime, John 
Cotton is the unfailing companion ...even-burning, cool 
and satisfying to the last, with no artificial flavouring to 
mar its fragrance. 

John Cotton Tobacco—Nos.1&2 - 4/9 an oz. 
No.4 --- 4S ” 
Empire - 44; =” 

3/10 for 20 


JOHN COTTON 


A trusted Tobacco — a perfect Cigarette 


No. | Cigarettes 


BY APPOINTMEN? 
CIGAR MERCHANTS 
TO H.M. THE KING 


MADE IN EDINBURGH 





Will You 

be a friend of 

The Church Army? 
Your gift will be welcomed very 
gratefully by The Church Army, 


whose work depends more than ever 
on your generosity. 





For nearly 70 years The Church 
Army has ministered to the needs of 
all classes and all ages . . . a work 
made possible by the kindly thought- 
fulness of people of good will. 


Please send your Gift to the Rev. E. 
Wilson Carlile, General Secretary, 
The Church Army, 55 Bryanston 
Street, London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 














. unchanged for gencrations 
rich in nourishment, energy sustaining, grand 
lasting, crunchy crisp and golden brown 


the original 


THIN WINE 
BISCUITS 


The Aristocrat of all Biscuits from Glasgow's Sunshine 
Bucuit Bakery where those lovely CRIMPIE OAT 
CAKES come from 


WYLLIE, BARR & ROSS LTD 


WITH SCRIBBANS-KEMP LTD. 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


For a man aged 65 (er a woman aged 7()) the gross 
income for life from an annuity would be over 10% 
of the purchase money 


Enquire for details at your age 


For residents in some countries payments are 
exempt from U.K. tax 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 
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The blended balance of 


CRAVEN 


EMPIRE TOBACCO 


Rich, fine Empire leaf 

perfectly balanced in 

blend gives a deeply 

satisfying smoke—the 

reason why knowledge- 

able men ask for Craven Craven Empire De Luxe 

Empire Tobaccos always. Mixture 4/0}d. and Craven 
Ernpire Curly Cut 4/I}d. ar oz. 


CARRERAS - (50 YEARS’ REPUTATION. FOR CQCUALITY 





Wherever you are, at home, on 
the high seas, on the plantation, 
in the mine, club, library, or mess 


OUR COMPLETE 


OVERSEAS SERVICE 


will supply you with all available 


BOOKS 


and subscriptions to 


PERIODICALS 


with the minimum of delay 


Write for the latest catalogue and com- 
plete Periodical Subscription List to 


ALFRED WILSON 


LIMITED 
7 SHIP TAVERN PASSAGE 
LONDON, E.C. 3 
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LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


SOLVED 


by the PELMAN METHOD. 


HE problem of learning a Fereign 

Language in half the usual time has 
been solved. The Pelman methed is en- 
abling thousands of men and wemen to 
learn French, German, Italian and Spanish 
without any of the usual drudgery. 


By the Pelman method you learn French 
in French, German in German, Spanish in 
Spanish and Italian in Italian. English is 
not used at all. Yet the method is so 
simple that even a child can follow it. 
Specially reduced fees for serving and ex-Service 
members of His Majesty's Forces. 


Grammatical complexities are elimin- 
ated. You pick up the grammar almost 
unconsciously as you goalong. There are 
no classes to attend. The whole of the 
instruction is given through the post. 


It is easy to acquire a smattering of a 
foreign language, but if you must know 
the language and be able to speak, read and 
write it correctly, the Pelman method is 
the easiest, quickest and most efficient. 


The Pel method of learning lan- 
guages, whith has new baen ted for over 
25 years with such success, is explained in 
four little books, one for each language: 


French—Spanish 
German — Italian 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


State which book you want and it will 
be sent to you by return, tegether with 
a specimen lesson, gratis and pest free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 


102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


-POST THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY 


Pelman Lan ges Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
Lendon, W.1 


Please send details of Pelman method 
of learning : 


French, German, Spanish, Italian. 


(Cross out three of these.) 











She had no 
to look to . 


Her home disrupted, she had a poor start in 
life, but we took her into our charge and she is 
now happy and cared for, like tens of thousands 
of other such children who have found love and 


happiness in our homes. 


Will you help us to carry on? 


@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 
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1, CORNISH 
* GRANITE 


The Everlasting 
Tribute 


Se sy 


ey DESIGN No. 70 


BERBOHE SILVER GREY SHEEN of De Lank 
$4. (Granite blends perfectly with its 
Eé‘surroundings. In urban area or 


quiet country village a De Lank memorial 
never looks out of place. And there is a 
very wide range of designs from which to 
choose. 

Whether you prefer conventional designs 
or the simplicity of more modern concep- 
tions, there is always a De Lank design 
| which is just right for your purpose. 

| We shall be pleased to send you, on request. 
a catalogue describing De Lank Granite 
Memorial Designs and put you in touch 


with a mason in your locality who is familiar 


with the De Lank range. 


CORNISH DE LANK 
GRANITE QUARRIES CO 


De LANK e ST BREWARD e CORNWALL 


both — 


* Obtainable from 


the best Bespoke Tailors at 


home and overseas. 








LEDLOY LIMITED 


A subsidiary of Guest, Keen & 
Nettlefolds Ltd. and created as a 
Development Company 


Desire to make contact with those 
who require technical, commercial 
or financial assistance for the 
development of useful ideas, 
original and patentable or other- 
wise, and applicable to 


LIGHT OR HEAVY 
ENGINEERING 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


ROAD, RAIL, SEA OR 
AIR TRANSPORT 
or 


METALLURGICAL 
DEVELOPMENTS 


LEDLOY LIMITED 


WoobDLey, Nr. STOCKPORT, CHESHIRE 





Seat meee DEBI AO ema Yee! 
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YOUR HELP IS STILL NEEDED 
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The Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund provides relief for cases 
arising from casualties in war as well as from flying accidents and 
distress in peace. 
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Very heavy annual expenditure is necessary now and for many 
years to come to enable the Fund to fulfil its aims and objects. 
That is why the Fund’s substantial assets must be maintained. 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please address your donation to LORD RIVERDALE, Chairman, or the 
Hon. Treasurer, R.A.F. Benevolent Fund (Dept. M.), t Sloane Street, 
London, S.W.1. Tel. : SLOane 1681. 


oo 


ALLL ALLO I 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


» 
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It may be that first 

cigarette of the day | 

which makes the . i 
paper readable and |; F r ‘ 

yourearly morning self | 14'| MES 

tolerable. It may be |?) 2 

the smoke that makes \\\\ \ 
the office mail bearable | }';\| \\\\ SORR AN\E 4 
and your Secretary a | } aK \N\ \ 
new woman. It may be }%\! No. 50 
that conference cigar- \ AERICAN BLEND \ 
ette which solves a crisis 

or that lunch cigarette 

which seals a deal . . 

But, from now on, it is the same cigarette. 
A taster of this and of that has at last found 
peace. In the satisfying flavour of the new 
Sobranie American No. 50's another wanderer 
has come to rest, beyond the reach of novelty’s 
temptation, a firm, staunch and life-long devotee. 


SOBRANIE 


tmerican No. 50 


4 


Made by the makers of Balkan Sobranie at Sobranie House, London E.C.1 
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A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 


Pottol-Datatin 


MARINE 
ENGINES 
are made in a range 
of powers from 7}-72 
H.P. and in_ three 
series, for light, 
medium and heavy 
These engines are 
thoroughly well established as reliable power 
units, economical in first cost and in upkeep, 
and are supplied with “id marine equipment. 
gia 


OOBBIE'S LOA — GLASGOW C.4 
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Take care of your hair 


Rowland’s Macassar Oil is made to a special 
formula, which has stood the test of time. Since 
its introduction in 1793, Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil has been the choice of discerning men and 
women. They have found that Rowland’s is 
pre-eminent for caring for the hair; it imparts 
sheen and gloss; it is a tonic that promotes 
strong, natura! growth. In two forms—Red for 
dark hair; Golden for fair. 


—Since 1793 


_ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


the choice of discerning men and women 


FOR PLEASURE 
AND PROFIT 


Learn to sketch the ideal way 


—by post. It’s the most 
absorbing Hobby, not at all 
difficult and with big possi- 


bilities. Over 4,000 pupils’ 

sketches have appeared in ‘Punch’ alone. Free 
illustrated prospectus, a drawing lesson in itself, 
shows how you can have a “second string to your 
bow.”’ Send for your copy to-day. 

THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. B.M.12), TUDOR HALL, FOREST HILL, S.E.23 





Maximum retail price in U.K. 17/5 per | bottle 
33/4 per bottle 





LIFE-BOAT FACTS 


7 ~" y » | 
LIVES SAVED 
Over 75,000 lives have been saved 
since the Lif. -boat Service was estab- 
lished in 1824. An average of 11 lives 
per week. Help the life-boat men in 
this magnificent work by sending a 
contribution. 

ROYAL NATIONAL 
_ TO" — . 

LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 

42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 

The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.0.,V.D., 
Treasurer. 

Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., 


Secretary 
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‘BARNEYS “READYFILLS” 


are excellent for me, says this 
Rhodesian District Officer... 


North Rhodesia, 
27/1/50. 
Dear Sirs, 

I am interested to read that you 
are now able to arrange for 2 lb. parcels 
of your Jovely tobacco to be sent ex- 
Bond, Overseas. I hope this is one of 
the lands to which you can despatch. 
It should be. 

Before the war, in New Zealand, 1 
always smoked Barneys “‘ Ready Fills” 
and enjoyed them to the full. Now, in 
the wilds of Africa, I find good pipe 
tobacco hard to come by. . .. Do you 
still produce the “‘ ReadyFills” ? They 
are excellent for me! I would like to 
be able to get regular supplies. 


Smokers abroad can arrange for regular per- 
sonal despatches. Ex-Bond and British Duty 
Free, in 2 lb. parcels, to many lands (Rhodesia 
is one), but not as yet to all. Write Barneys 
Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.1. 


IN 2 oz. EVERFRESH TINS: 
READYFILLS: OR LOOSE 


oe Punchbowle (/u//), Barneys (medium) and 
P 


arsons Pleasure (mild). Home Prices 4 34d. oz. 


| (15) John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne @ 
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Patron: 
President: 
Chairman of the Couneil: 


LEGACIES, 


I IMPERIAL GANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1939) 


HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Hon. Treasurer: $\R HOLBURT WARING, BT., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 
Director: DR JAMES CRAIGIE, 0.B.E., F.R.S. 


THE Fund was founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England and is 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientificinstitutions. tis 

a centre for research and information on Cancer, and carries on continuous and 

systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. 

has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


are urgently needed for the maintenance and extension of our work. 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt., 
at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 





Our knowledge 














1 hereby bequeath the sum of £ 


good discharge Sor such legacy. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2 , for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer's receipt shall bea 


to the Imperial Cancer Research Fund (Treasurer, 














ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, 
conditions, there is an 
to rely unduly 
Stimulants. 





Owing to existing 
increasing 


tends ney 
upon the effect of 


Alcoholic 


This treatment, which can be taken without 
interfere nee with the ordinary routine of daily 
life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 
lants, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a 
revivifying tonic, building up the tissues and 
invigorating the whole nervous system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to all 
parts of the country and abroad, under plain 
sealed cover. 


———- TEAR OUT AND POST—— 
A, STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 


6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


MAXALDING 


(Founded 1909) 


This science of Physical Control @ 
enables the user to establish a high 
degree of Health Reliability, and 
build up strength, stamina, 
speed and good physical de- 
velopment. No apparatus of 

any kind is required, and the 
unique routine can be em- 
ployed under all conditions of 
Civilian or Service Life—even 

in small ships and torrid 
climes. 


Mr F. H. C. WOOLLASTON 

(Principal of the Postal Instruc- 

tion) is shown herewith performing a Breathing 
Control which has assisted in giving him a full, 
supple and balanced physical development. 


INSPIRING, EXPLANATORY LITERATURE 
containing photographic evidence of results gained 
in scores of cases will be sent gratis and post free 
to any part of the world. If the applicant will 
include details of present condition and desires in 
the way of improvement, an expert opinion will be 
sent without obligation. 


MAXALDING (Dept. B9) 
SHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 


at etiam I TS) NR ee da 
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Only the best leaf is selected for EMBASSY CIGARS 
and with nearly 70 years’ experience behind us we 


confidently recommend them as top-grade cigars 





with a mild Havana flavour. 








g WD.s F6.O. Wills. oa 





ch of The Imperial Tobacco 





‘ ER VITAL BOOKS 
Forthcoming Publications | YOUR MIND AND HOW TO USE IT 


Sales exceed 45,000. 6/6 
from Blackwood - —— course of self-instruction by W. J. 
ener 


a the founder of Pelmanism. Deals with all 
essential mental needs: concentration, memory, self- 
To be ready before Christmas contidence, fe ars, inferiority feelings will-| “ws r,ete. 
It offers a plan for developing a trained mind ata 
x LAI Y » NS ; BLE— > fraction of the usual cost. 

HIGHLAND CONSTA The writiNG FOR PROFIT 5/6 
Life and Times of Rob Roy a By KEITH BARRY. 

— . 7 7 A ten-lesson course in Journalism and Short Story 
MacGregor. ByHAMILTONHOWLETT. | Writing setting out the besie prin Sin of cae 
Illustrated. 15 /- net power and showing how to model material for pre- 

sentation in acceptable form. 


FROM THE LOG-BOOK OF | MEMORY EFFICIENCY 6/6 
MEMORY. By ‘SHALIMAR.’ With reel i gOUES ORTON. | 9th Edition 
illustrations in colour and wash by mastering its contents, doubt, Indecision, and a 
WwW r eriority complex are conquered by a confidence 
FRANK H. Mason, R.I. 12 6 net based upon the fmndatien af . Be BB eee yon = 
. 5e . HYPNOTISM MADE PRACTICAL 6/6 
STRANGE TALES FROM “py J. LoUis ORTON. 8h Edition. 
*BLACKWOOD’ —A Blackwood | The author deals with the subject in the light of the 
Ouatbes — Coeeenmnents. y is explained How to 
+ nduce ypnosis and the beneficial and « ative 
Over 500 pages of strange stories | ;S'e' this modern sciences 
mn ; a HOW TO OBTAIN HEALTHY HAIR 
—fact, fiction and fantasy —from By JAS. C. THOMSON, 1/9 
* Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 7/6 net | Sales exceed 40,000. 


Practical home treatment for hair and sca! 








a p dis- 
orders, including Baldness, Dandruff, Falling Hair, 


Wm. Blackwood & SonsLtd. =" 


- . . Prices include Postage Order throug 
45 George Street, Edinburgh: and pian 


seller or from 
1 Bateman’s Buildings, Soho, London | THORSOWNS Publishers, Ltd. 
Dept, 124, 91 St Martin's Lane, London, W.C,2 








teat erent det E At 8 eRe ST ct 
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RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 


In today’s world of changing 
values the solace of a good 
tobacco remains constant and 
complete and is indeed to be 
prized among the graver pleas- 
ures. There can be no substi- 
tute. Suchatobaccois Rattray’s 
97 Reserve. It owes its rich 
mellow fullness to the unhurried 
and skilful hands of craftsmen 
grown old in the service of blend- 
ing carefully selected leaf. For 
cool and satisfying smoking 7 
Reserve is clearly indicated and 
is forsooth fully appreciated by 
those who keep their pipes within 
reach throughout the waking 
hours. Hourly devotion does 
not impair its fragrance orrender 
the palateinnocuous toits charm. 


To be obtained ONLY from: 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Price: 76/- per lb., post paid 


Send 19/- for sample quarter-lb. 
un, post free 


| 
| 








IF LOOKING FOR 
SAFE INVESTMENT 


CONSIDER THE 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Founded 1848) 


The Society now accepts Investments 
of from {1 to {2,500 at 


2; °/, net 


(equivalent to £4, 1s. 10d. on a 
Taxable Investment) 


NO DEPRECIATION 
PROMPT WITHDRAWALS 
SOCIETY PAYS TAX 


Sond for details to 


PLANET HOUGG, FINSBURY SQUARE 
LONDON, £C.2 








THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS * | 
FAMED FOR ITS EXCELLENT 
TRAVEL BOOK DEPT. 


119-125 GHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.6.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (ine. Sat.) 


w= BEHIND YOUR >a 
"> CONSCIOUS MIND © 


Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. Ie tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe W.S.B. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA 
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A kangaroo is all very well... 


hi but a prospective settler, a trader or 
j ft traveller wants more information 
about Australia than the fact that it is 
“A the continent from which kangaroos 
come. Current information con- 
y cerning all aspects of life in Australia 
and New Zealand is always available 
= at the Bank of Australasia. Our 
= booklet, “The Answers To Your 
== Questions”, may be obtained from 
", the Bank on request. It contains 
= not only information concerning the 
commercial world but also more 
personal details about life in these 
two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 


Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2. 





DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


itt THE CARE: PER Jeno CURAen 


DEPEND ON PUBLIC SUPPORT 


Le ny = 
Y/ 








JACHILLE 
SERRE 


) fy Y.: 
“ Quahig Cleaning Ste 





oD 
plus Kelix 6 Providing 21,000 meals every day has many problems, 


2- Please help us to surmount them by sending a 


: generous gift for our children’s food. 
Normal Coats, Costumes. 


Day Frocks.Men's Suits | 0/- will buy one child’s food for 5 days 
a. in these Christian Homes. 
\ *RETEX «2 cxcluswe a eiesiaa 
; y. heques, etc. (crossed), payable Jr. Barnardo's 

| — Ww Achill Soure Homes,” should be sent to 393 Barnardo House, 

K32 2 Stepney Causewa Ll ton, E.l 


BRANCHES - 











AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CENTRES 
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FARM PUPIL. 


BY RICHARD ROE. 


“ WHAT to do?” my Indian 
tutor used to say. What, 
indeed, I began to ask myself, 
as an undistinguished but highly 
entertaining career at the court 
of an Indian prince showed 
unmistakable signs of coming 
to an abrupt close. A new 
monarch, a new set of favour- 
ites ; I could only comfort my- 
self with quotations, more or 
less apt, from Shakespeare, and 
enjoy for a little longer the 
scandalous conversation of the 
royal barber, who was not above 
earning an honest rupee by 
attending to a commoner, and 
an infidel at that. He was a 
man of perfect manners and an 
unfailing store of gossip, and 
I liked him, in spite of his dis- 
tressing habit of thrusting his 
scissors up my nose. Some- 
times he would bring his friend 
the eunuch with him, and after 
I had been shorn we would all 
smoke a companionable cigar- 
ette together on the verandah, 


while the sweeper brushed away 
the clippings with his absurd 
little bunch’ of twigs. I did not 
care for the eunuch, though he 
was an amiable creature, who 
in his prime (if eunuchs can be 
said to have a prime) had been 
a formidable fast bowler in the 
royal household cricket eleven— 
a fact which should, I suppose, 
have appealed to the sport- 
loving Englishman in me. He 
was now as old and almost as 
unattractive as the royal ladies 
whom it was his duty to protect 
from the assaults of the lustful 
mob, and a child of seven could 
have robbed him of his jewelled 
sword. He always smoked a 
most expensive brand of English 
cigarette. 

I did not in the least want to 
say good-bye to these pictur- 
esque characters, and thought 
unenthusiastically of the pack- 
ing to be done, the passages to 
be booked, the horses to be sold, 
the weeping servants to be 
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pensioned off. Moreover, I did 
not know what on earth I 
should do in England. My 
Indian Army friends and con- 
temporaries, for all their heavily 
stressed administrative experi- 
ence, seemed to be forming ¢ 
hard core of chronic unemploy- 
ables in the body of the Welfare 
State. My wife and I talked it 
over and over, and wrote to 
friends in New Zealand, in 
Kenya, in British Columbia. 
The replies were not encourag- 
ing; either there was a housing 
shortage, or an unemployment 
problem, or a fearfully high 
cost of living. In the end we 
decided that we had a strong 
prejudice in favour of remaining 
English. 

The idea of farming rather 
appealed to us. It was said to 
be profitable, and we thought 
happily of being our own masters 
and producing all our own food 
and bringing up our children in 
country surroundings. So we 
flew home in the spring of 1948, 
and I got a job on a big estate 
in Scotland as farmhand-cum- 
gamekeeper. The gamekeeping 
was the greatest fun, and I was 
able to indulge my passion for 
shooting to the full, happy to 
be contributing to higher pro- 
ductivity by killing rabbits, and 
at the same time increasing the 
laird’s future prosperity by put- 
ting figures into the game-book 
which would, it was hoped, be 
the means of persuading some- 
one to rent the moor during the 
following season. I also found 
myself involved in an exciting 
but largely unsuccessful war 
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against mechanised columns of 
poachers from Glasgow, who 
would drive out in the summer 
evenings and loose off with 
small-bore rifles at anything 
they could see. They were not 
above killing an _ occasional 
sheep; and there was one bullock 
we never did find. The odds 
were on the poachers every 
time, with the nearest policeman 
(fifteen miles away) an extremely 
benevolent neutral, and I soon 
formed a very keen apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties of the 
landowner in these labourless 
and lawless times. But I had 
my small successes, and it was 
entertaining while it lasted. 
Unfortunately it could not 
last. I was enjoying myself 


immensely, but I was not learn- 
ing much about farming. The 


chief obstacle was my inability 
to understand the language of 
the farm manager, who in any 
case found it difficult to teach 
me what he knew. But I dug 
ditches, marked and castrated 
lambs, sowed turnips, did a bit 
of ploughing, and helped to 
make the hay, before I decided 
that I was not really learning 
anything about any of these 
jobs, or about the business side 
of farming. So we moved south, 
and at the beginning of the 
winter I found myself working 
with a gang of labourers on a 
mixed farm and market garden 
near London. I spent most of 
the next few months in a vast 
field of brussels sprouts, one of 
@ number of stooping figures in 
old army great-coats, picking 
away from seven in the morning 
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until it was dark. It was the 
coldest job I have ever done, 
and the dullest. 

I was by now beginning to 
discover that the theory of farm 
pupilage differs considerably 
from the practice. Farmers are 
supposed to pass on their skill 
and knowledge to their pupils, 
who generally work for nothing, 
if they do not, indeed, pay a 
premium; but in fact many 
farmers look on their pupils 
merely as a welcome accretion 
of cheap (though admittedly 
unskilled) labour. My employer 
was what is known as a gentle- 
man farmer, which meant noth- 
ing more than that he was 
disinclined to soil his hands 
with work. He had made a lot 
of money during the war, selling 
vegetables to the Army. ‘“ You 
wouldn’t believe the stuff we 
used to send off to the Naafi,” 
I was told; “rotten old outside 
cabbage leaves at a pound a 
net.’”’ But now, with the end 
of the post-war boom and the 
revival of competition from Euro- 
pean countries, he was finding 
it difficult to sell his stuff, and 
he looked an unhappy man. 
His relations with his staff were 
peculiar. Uneasily jocular, he 
tried to persuade them to work 
by a sort of bribery: long 
breaks for tea and cocoa, pres- 
ents at Christmas, an outing in 
the summer, and so on, while 
occasionally we all trooped hob- 
nailed and self-conscious into 
the farmhouse parlour and 
perched unhappily on the edges 
of our chairs to watch a boat- 
race or a cup final on “the 
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television.” The men accepted 
all these sops without the small- 
est sign of gratitude, and in- 
variably spoke of their employer 
in terms of derision. Nobody 
did very much work, and con- 
sequently the days seemed 
infinitely long. With a little 
firmness and drive from the top 
we should all have been much 
happier and worked a great 
deal harder, and I sometimes 
found myself thinking pompous 
thoughts about the value of 
Army discipline in civilian life. 

I liked my colleagues, and 
after ten years and a whole war 
spent in foreign countries (I 
include Scotland) I had a great 
deal to re-learn about my fellow 
countrymen. It was chastening 
to find that, after half a lifetime 
of strenuous ball-chasing, moun- 
taineering, riding, swimming, 
and marching about, I was 
hopelessly inferior to these (often 
rather weedy) men in both 
manual dexterity and physical 
endurance. I had yet to grasp 
the vital importance of using 
only the absolute minimum 
bodily effort, and like most 
amateurs I put far too much 
energy, physical and nervous, 
into everything I did. Relaxa- 
tion is as helpful in farm work 
as it is, I am told, in child- 
bearing. 

One of the things that struck 
me most forcibly about these 
men was that many of them 
professed a strong anti-royalism ; 
and this was particularly notice- 
able among those who had been 
in the Services during the war. 
Moreover, it was assumed that 
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this feeling was universal. Their 
ignorance about the government 
of their country was staggering, 
and it was quite common to 
find men who seriously believed 
that the entire House of Lords 
were King’s Men, personally 
paid by the King to vote for 
him at all times. It was im- 
possible to convince them that 
the King did any work what- 
ever; and “anyhow, what’s 
the use of having a King and a 
Prime Minister?’ I defended 
my sovereign in every corner of 
that farm; hoeing strawberry- 
beds, tying raspberry canes, 
spreading muck, planting acres 
of cabbages, sitting in the rain 
sorting potatoes in a clamp, 
and shouting to my chums 
across the long rows of icy, 
dripping brussels sprouts, as we 


stood up to ease our aching 
backs, and huge flocks of wood- 
pigeons rose flapping from the 


nearby beech-woods at the 
sound of our voices. I do not 
believe I made a single convert. 

By the end of a year I had 
picked up a good deal about the 
business of growing and selling 
vegetables for profit, and had 
come to the conclusion that the 
books and articles written on 
this subject by Fleet Street 
market gardeners are for the 
most part highly misleading. 
Unless one had plenty of capital 
it could hardly fail to be a 
dreary and unrewarding life of 
endless hard work with very 
little to show for it. One had, 
besides, to be a sort of outdoor 
chemist and horticultural sani- 
tary man, scattering fertiliser 
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and spraying insecticide for dear 
life; and while I understood 
the necessity for these opera- 
tions, I could not see much to 
recommend them as the occupa- 
tions of a lifetime. 

As I was turning these matters 
over in my mind, I came across 
a book which seemed a crystal- 
lisation of all my ideas about 
what farming ought to be. It 
was the most beguiling success 
story I had ever read. The 
author was a Londoner born, 
who, driven by an overpowering 
urge to farm, had apprenticed 
himself to a variety of farmers 
for several years after leaving 
school; and then, when he 
felt he had mastered his craft, 
he had bought a small derelict 
farm (it was the best he could 
afford) in a remote and isolated 
corner of England. Twenty 
years of hard work, simple 
living and unrelenting single- 
ness of purpose had brought 
him a steadily increasing pros- 
perity, and he was now, it 
seemed, a very rich man. He 
had started with a number of 
theories formed during the course 
of his apprenticeship, and these 
theories had, apparently, been 
proved over a period of twenty 
years to be utterly sound. The 
author had, it was clear, a 
colossal opinion of himself, and 
the book was marred by a good 
deal of tedious would-be philo- 
sophical padding and some 
boring descriptions of What He 
Did In His Holidays; but the 
rest of it was pure gold. He 
preached the obvious but nowa- 
days largely disregarded eternal 
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verities of farming—that you 
cannot rob the soil and get 
away with it for long; that 
crops and stock must be com- 
plementary, the crops being 
cashed through feeding to the 
stock, the stock in return pro- 
viding manure for bigger and 
better crops, which feed more 
stock, which produce more 
manure, and so on in a balanced 
and steady rhythm of ever- 
increasing fertility and stock- 
carrying capacity. It all sounded 
sensible, simple, and, it appeared, 
highly profitable. In the last 
chapter of his book he an- 
nounced that he was prepared 
to take pupils and hand on to 
them the secrets of his success. 
I wrote to him at once. 

A month later I found myself 
living in close day-long contact 
with this extraordinary man. 
It was an uncomfortable ex- 
perience; even in my earliest 
days in the Army I had not 
been half so drilled, nor had I 
ever had an instructor so un- 
relentingly morose. If this was 
the price of success in farming, 
I sometimes felt, God save me 
from it! He looked twice his 
age, and as far as I could dis- 
cover he got very little pleasure 
out of life for all his years of 
hard work and steadily accumu- 
lating fortune. He was the 
victim of his own rigorous self- 
discipline, and had become so 
accustomed to a life of unre- 
mitting toil that he was now 
incapable of any lessening of 
effort. But he certainly knew 
his business, and he gave me 
every chance to learn mine. 
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I rose at four-thirty every morn- 
ing, winter and summer, week- 
days and Sundays and public 
holidays, and would tumble out 
unwashed and unshaven to mix 
@ mountain of poultry food on 
the stone floor of the barn, 
milk the cows, feed the pigs, 
and warm up the tractor. Every 
job had to be done to the minute, 
and I found I was so preoccupied 
with keeping up to schedule 
that I never felt the cold, even 
on the bitterest winter morn- 
ings. Breakfast was at six 
o'clock exactly. I found it the 
most trying half-hour of the 
day, accustomed as I was to 
the stately, silent ritual of an 
Indian Army Mess. Now my 
meagre, tepid breakfast was 
eaten to the accompaniment of 
a monologue, delivered ex cath- 
edra, on any subject from silage 
to the sex-life of the Eskimo. 
It was not considered necessary 
or desirable for pupils to say 
anything. He had a strong 
prejudice against ‘* typical Army 
officers,” and lost no oppor- 
tunity of being offensive about 
them. A fellow pupil of mine 
suffered under the appalling 
handicap of being an old 
Etonian, and—worse—a former 
officer in an illustrious regiment. 
He had a sickening time, but 
managed to retain his sense of 
humour more or less intact. 
[ believe he is now an extremely 
successful farmer. 

After breakfast I would double 
off to take the tractor round the 
poultry-houses for the morning 
feed, following this by cleaning 
out the big Danish-type pig- 
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house, swilling down the milking- 
shed, and doing whatever else 
came into my allotted share 
of the daily stock work. My 
tutor was always at my elbow 
to point out my mistakes 
and shortcomings with biting 
emphasis; I might have been 
a dim-witted child of ten. In- 
deed, I very often behaved like 
one; and when I recall some 
of my acts of folly I admit to 
myself that most of his sarcasms 
were justified. 

All the morning stock work 
had to be finished by nine 
o’clock, and we then spent the 
rest of the day until half-past 
four in the fields. Here the 
farmer always worked with us, 
sometimes in gloomy silence, 


sometimes discoursing with an 
astonishing fund of knowledge 


on the history of farming, the 
significance of local place-names, 
the future of British agriculture, 
or (most interesting of all) the 
weather. If he was feeling taci- 
turn, none of us uttered a word; 
and the hideous vice of smoking 
was absolutely forbidden. He 
was a superb organiser, and it 
was most instructive to observe 
his careful planning of the day’s 
work so that all unnecessary 
walking about was avoided. 
The farm was very highly mech- 
anised and we moved practically 
everywhere by tractor, but it 
was remarkable how seldom we 
ran with an empty trailer. 
Whenever we came to a gate 
one of us would leap off the 
trailer, sprint ahead to open 
the gate, shut it behind the 
tractor, and then dash to catch 
up and jump aboard again. 
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At five o’clock the evening 
milking and stock-feeding began, 
and when it was finished we 
would, during the long summer 
evenings, usually put in about 
an hour’s work in the fields or 
round the farm buildings before 
starting the last task of shutting 
up the poultry for the night. 
In the winter we still did the 
evening milking at five o’clock 
(every building being lit by 
electricity), but we were usually 
finished by half-past six. The 
rest of the evening we would 
spend nodding over the current 
‘Farmer and Stockbreeder’ or 
writing up our notes. 

I soon found I had become 
utterly absorbed in this primi- 
tive but satisfying rhythm of 
life. The squalor of our living 
conditions was partly the result 
of indifference, partly the instru- 
ment of deliberate policy. Our 
education as farmers was largely 
an education in disillusionment. 
He did not propose to waste his 
time or his talents on men who 
came to him (as many did) 
with no intention of working 
seriously, and newcomers were 
fairly put through it before he 
decided whether they were worth 
teaching. Certainly we lived 
like pigs, and I do not remember 
any time of my life when I 
did less washing; but it was 
astonishing how soon, and how 
completely, the amenities of 
civilised life were forgotten. 
And I was learning to farm. 
I was taught to plough; I 
learnt the importance of balanced 
feeding for all types of stock ; 
I made hay and silage, trotting 
solemnly round and round the 
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inside of the silage tower all 
through the hottest week in 
June (and the hottest and long- 
est day was Whit Monday, just 
to ‘learn’ us); I worked the 
reaper-and-binder, shocked the 
corn, loaded the sheaves, stacked 
them high under the roof of the 
Dutch barn, and had the great 
satisfaction of taking my place 
in a supremely well-organised 
threshing team. And all the 
time I was being reminded in 
crisp terms of the importance 
of never wasting a moment of 
my time or a movement of my 
body. I do not remember ever 
being idle for a minute on that 
farm; and the months passed 
with incredible rapidity. 

As I began to make progress 
I was steadily given more respon- 
sibility and more opportunities 
to use my own judgment. Our 
six o’clock breakfasts were made 
hideous with daily catechisms 
on how I would plan the day’s 
work, the week’s work, the 
year’s work; how I would cal- 
culate the cost of rearing a pig 
from birth to killing-weight ; 
how I would forecast the weather 
for the next few days; how I 
would recognise signs of health 
and disease in cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and poultry. My tutor 
had at his command an astonish- 
ing wealth of figures, and the 
cost of every farm operation was 
calculated and analysed down 
to the last detail. He knew 
exactly what each animal cost 
him to rear, and what profit it 
would bring; and he knew how 
much it cost him to grow his 
crops in terms of seeds, manure, 
cultivations, labour, and har- 
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vesting. Even if one branch of 
his farm paid him well, it would 
be ruthlessly scrapped as soon 
as he had discovered one that 
paid him better. 

Often as I panted and sweated 
over my work, filling the un- 
forgiving minute as I had never 
done in my life before, I thought 
nostalgically of my years in 
India: sleeping through the 
long hot afternoons, while the 
ceiling fan whirred and shook 
overhead, and the palm squirrels 
chattered and flirted their tails 
as they scampered up and down 
the split-cane sun-blinds on the 
verandah outside; my servant 
waking me for tea and putting 
out my tennis clothes, while I 
propped myself on one elbow 
and sipped lethargically ; tennis 
at the club; drinks on the 
lawn in the cool of the day; 
dressing for dinner; sleeping, 
mosquito - netted, out in the 
garden under an incredible sky; 
riding in the dawn ; the friendly 
birds; the soft brown eyes; 
the dust; the unforgettable 
smells. Lordly, lazy, lovely life! 
But I had had quite as much 
‘sahibdom’ as was good for me, 
and I could not help feeling that 
it was a most salutary thing to 
have become one of the de- 
pressed classes for a while. None 
the less, I did find it necessary 
to take a few days’ leave from 
time to time, if only in order 
to have the pleasure of hearing 
somebody laugh. 

Eventually I came to realise 
that in farming it has to be a 
case of all or nothing, and that 
one cannot afford to work hard 
for a few weeks and then take 
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several days off for a jolly in 
London or a visit to friends. 
Farming is not merely a job; 
it is a way of life, and unless 
one is utterly absorbed in farm 
work and looks on it as both 
occupation and recreation, it 
would be better not to attempt 
to farm. Farming means a life- 
time of hard work, worry, and 
responsibility both for the farmer 
and, equally important, for his 
wife. Anyone who has civilised 
standards of living and culture 
had better turn his back on 
them entirely, while a ‘booksy’ 
love of ‘Nature’ and a senti- 
mental attachment to animals 
are serious handicaps ; one will, 
after all, be spending a large 
part of one’s life in raising 
animals for eventual slaughter. 
But the rewards of farming are 
obvious, and overwhelmingly 
important. Cheap and healthy 
living; for one’s children, the 
serenity of mind which only a 
country upbringing can give; 
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for one’s self, independence, self- 
sufficiency, and the stimulus of 
an unending series of infinitely 
variable challenges to one’s 
physical powers, judgment, and 
intelligence. As my apprentice- 
ship drew to an end I began to 
ask myself with increasing doubt 
and apprehension whether I 
possessed any of the admirable 
qualities which my tutor insisted 
were essential to success in 
farming: the physical dexter- 
ity, the energy, the drive, the 
patience, the self-confidence, the 
business ability, the knowledge 
of what I wanted to do and 
how I was going to do it. He 
made it abundantly clear to me 
that he regarded me as one of 
his major failures; and if I do 
ever make a successful farmer, 
it will be almost entirely because 
I want so badly to give myself 
the satisfaction of proving him 
wrong. I have a strong sus- 
picion that this is exactly what 
he intended. 
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By modern standards life was 
@ primitive affair, I suppose, 
fifty years ago in the wilds of 
Central India. But happily we 
had no foreknowledge of what 
the future held in store for us 
in the way of motor-cars and 
electric fans and such-like in- 
ventions. We were content with 
our horse-drawn carriages and 
our hand-pulled punkahs, and, 
if we moved at a less breakneck 
speed than we do today, we at 
least had time to absorb and to 
enjoy what lay immediately 
around us. 

One day, in the hottest part 
of the hot weather, I was 


placidly reading in my study in 
the Residency at Morchalpur ; 
outside in the verandah sat a 
ten-year-old boy pulling, when 
he happened to be awake, the 
cord of the punkah that stirred 


the air above my head. It was 
a drowsy afternoon ; in a little 
while it would be cool enough to 
wander out into the garden and 
stroll in peace among the gold- 
mohar trees and jacarandas. 
But there was to be no peace for 
me that afternoon. There was 
a commotion outside; a loud 
and unseemly altercation arose 
between my orderlies and a per- 
sistent visitor whom they were 
vainly striving to dissuade from 
bursting in on me without due 
formality. I had no trouble in 
guessing who it was. There was 
only a handful of Europeans in 
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Morchalpur, and one alone who 
would venture on such liberties 
in this devoted land of rigid 
etiquette. I knew at once it was 
Macalpine, the Residency Sur- 
geon, & jewel among doctors but 
an uneasy spirit in whose com- 
pany all thought of rest must be 
abandoned. 

“ Hullo, Michael,’ I said as 
he stood triumphantly in the 
doorway with a row of outraged 
faces at his back. “ Still prac- 
tising your bedside manner? 
Come and sit down; I’ve some- 
thing serious to talk to you 
about if you'll only——” 

“Sit down be damned!” he 
answered genially. ‘“ Today is 
the day, my lad. Didn’t I tell 
you I’d take you down to the 
lake to see the crocodiles hatch- 
ing out their eggs ? ” 

““T don’t like crocodiles,” I 
began. ‘“ Anyhow they can 
wait.” 

‘““Wait?’’? he shouted, “that’s 
just what they can’t do. I’ve 
marked down where the mother 
mugger has buried her eggs in 
the sand, and it’s the exact time 
for her to dig them out. My 
shikari’s just sent word that she’s 
ready to move. Come on, man, 
get your topi and come on.” 

It seemed useless to argue. 
I should have time, I thought, 
to talk to this crocodile-fiend 
later, and with more effect when 
his craving had been satisfied, 
so I allowed myself to be dragged 
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outside and thrust into his 
buggy and driven off on his 
crazy errand. 

We passed through the gates 
of my domain, and drove down 
the hill by the road that winds 
round the city walls to the 
margin of the lake. My com- 
panion chattered on wunceas- 
ingly; I made no pretence of 
listening ; I was content to gaze 
on my surroundings, a view that 
never failed to fill me with 
delight—the still, blue waters 
broken by their dazzling cluster 
of islands, on our left the tower- 
ing walls of the Maharaja’s 
Palace, and in front the dense 
green forest climbing to the 
skyline. The road grew rougher 


as we went along; it ran never 
very far from the water’s edge, 
but there was little to be seen 
on either side except tall trees 


and a tangle of undergrowth. 
After a while we came to a halt 
in the shade of a giant tamarind. 
Here Macalpine’s sentinel was 
standing, a war-worn greybeard 
clad in tattered khaki, carrying 
over his shoulder an ancient 
muzzle-loader, the symbol of 
his calling. He saluted us 
gravely and then laid his finger 
on his mouth to instil into us the 
need for silence. This was a 
welcome sign to me; I hoped 
against hope that it would not 
be lost on my companion. 

We followed our warrior into 
the jungle, stooping low beneath 
the branches and treading with 
the greatest care to avoid the 
crackling of twigs. Presently the 
trees thinned out and we found 
ourselves on @ stretch of sand, 
strewn with granite boulders ; 
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the lake lay only a few score 
yards in front of us. Our guide 
came to a halt and set to work to 
instruct us by pantomime. He 
showed us a bamboo thicket 
from which I gathered that the 
mother crocodile should pres- 
ently appear, then he pointed 
to a sandy ridge where her eggs 
lay hidden. We clambered on to 
a rock and sat there motionless 
to wait the unfolding of the 
drama. 

For myself, I dislike these 
vigils more than I can say. We 
must have sat there an hour or 
more, and my eyelids were 
beginning to droop and flutter, 
when my companion nudged me 
and I looked hastily round. 
Yes, she was there. I could see 
her ugly broad snout protruding 
through the undergrowth. She 
came on till she was nearly 
clear of the bushes, then she lay 
still and looked suspiciously 
around her; evidently she was 
not satisfied; she moved back- 
wards, and we could see her no 
more. We waited again, but 
nothing came of it: the ancient 
retainer crouching at the foot of 
the rock uncoiled himself and 
stood erect. 

“Mugger not coming back 
today,” he pronounced in a 
hoarse gurgle of Hindi. ‘ See 
someone moving. No hope.” 

He glared at me _ reproach- 
fully. Had I drawn back in- 
stinctively, I wondered, when 
that great slimy head had come 
so close to us. 

‘“‘ Yes, it’s no use waiting here 
now,’ said Macalpine in the 
voice of the damned. 

**T don’t believe it’s healthy 
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either,” I said, getting up with 
alacrity. ‘‘ Let’s go home.”’ 

We drove back by the way 
we had come. Macalpine, I 
could see, was keenly disap- 
pointed; his conversation came 
fitfully, in spates, with a few 
golden intervals of silence. Dusk 
was settling down over the land, 
a tiny breath of wind ruffled the 
sleeping surface of the lake; 
here and there, as we passed the 
city, lights began to show them- 
selves in the houses, and from 
the temples came the sound of 
bells. 

My servants stood waiting in 
the porch; we got down, and I 
led the way into a corner of my 
drawing-room. 

“ Tt’s as stuffy as hell in here,”’ 
said Macalpine peevishly, “ can’t 
we go and sit outside on the 
terrace ? ”’ 

“ No, we can’t,’”? I answered 
severely. ‘ As I told you, I’ve 
got something really important 
to talk to you about. And we 
don’t want anyone listening.” 
My bearer came and filled our 
glasses and offered Macalpine a 
cigar. ‘“I’ll smoke one of my 
own, if you don’t mind,” he said. 
He selected with minute care a 
particularly foul-looking corru- 
gated cheroot from a bedraggled 
case, and, after fondling it 
lovingly with his fingers, began 
to roll it round his cavernous 
mouth. The bearer withdrew 
noiselessly and closed the door. 

““ Now,” I said, “‘ now you’ve 
had your fun with the muggers 
and honour is satisfied.” 

“Tt isn’t,” he protested. He 
was about to begin on another 
history of crocodile life, but I 
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cut him short. ‘‘ Anyhow you’ve 
got to listen. You have heard 
that His Highness’s son and heir 
has been laid up with some very 
serious complaint. They say 
he’s paralysed.” 

“ Yes, I’ve heard that,’ he 
said, “‘ but it isn’t in my pro- 
vince, you know. I’m not 
allowed to go within a mile of 
him. I wish I could.” 

“ Well, I believe you may be 
called in yet. From something 
the Vakil said to me this morn- 
ing, I gather His Highness has 
half a mind to turn to you in his 
distress. So it’s as well that you 
should be ready. You know 
something of the background, 
I suppose. You’ve heard the 
story of the ‘shameful sacri- 
fice,’ as they call it, and the 
curse that lies on the House of 
Morchalpur ? ”’ 

“Yes,” he said, extracting 
his revolting cheroot and in- 
specting it with pride. “ Yes, 
I’ve heard some of these folks 
talking, but I never listen much 
to them.” 

“Well, try to listen now,” I 
told him. “The story is that 
about a hundred years ago 
Maharaja Kalian Singh, who was 
then the Ruler of the State, was 
blessed with a daughter of quite 
surpassing beauty. She was only 
about twelve years old, and was 
of course immured behind the 
purdah wall, but through the 
chattering of the womenfolk her 
fame had gone abroad, and every 
Prince in the land had marked 
her down as his bride. It was 
an anxious time for her father ; 
Morchalpur had fallen on evil 
days and could no longer hold 
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her own with her powerful neigh- 
bours. The Chiefs of Kariana 
and Chanwalgarh grew more and 
more clamorous in pressing their 
respective claims, until Kalian 
Singh decided on what seemed 
to him the most prudent course, 
and betrothed the girl to Bijai 
Singh of Kariana, the stronger 
of the two rivals. But it 
happened that, while Bijai Singh 
was far away with his army, the 
Prince of Chanwalgarh saw his 
chance and began advancing on 
Morchalpur, and Kalian Singh 
was in a worse plight than ever. 
Whatever he did, it seemed 


certain that his State would be 
laid waste by one or other of the 
rival Princes. 

“They say that the evil thing 
he did then was put into his mind 
by the, leader of a band of 
brigands marauding in the neigh- 


bourhood. The suggestion was 
that the cause of the trouble 
could be removed by putting an 
end to the life of the unfortunate 
Princess, and this shameful 
course was taken. A cup of 
poison was put into her hands, 
and she was bidden to drink. 
If, as the story goes, she under- 
stood what it was all about, she 
was a8 dutiful as she was fair. 
In a little while she lay still for 
ever; the menace of her beauty 
had been laid to rest.”’ 

“What kind of poison did 
they use? ’’ broke in Macalpine, 
his professional instincts on the 
alert. 

‘“‘T’ve no idea,” I said irritably. 
“Don’t interrupt. Well, it be- 
came known that the girl was 
dead, and the invading army 
went back to Chanwalgarh. It 
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was a long time before anything 
was heard of the other rival, 
Bijai Singh. So for the present 
there was no more danger from 
without. But inside the State 
rumour was busy on the wing: 
men came to learn not only of 
the Princess’s death, but of the 
manner of her passing. Among 
the great Nobles there was 
growing resentment and unrest. 
One of the leading Barons de- 
manded an audience of his 
master. He stood in defiance 
before his overlord and said— 

‘*** My forefathers and I have 
served you and yours for five 
hundred years and more, and 
many a hard fight have we been 
in together. Sometimes we have 
lost in battle: never until today 
have we lost our honour., Now 
you have brought shame on 
your own head and on all of us. 
Of what avail the sword to 
such as fear to draw it?’ He 
plucked his sword from its 
scabbard and flung it clattering 
on the marble floor at his 
master’s feet. ‘I will serve you 
no longer,’ he cried, ‘ but before 
I go I lay this curse on the House 
of Morchalpur. Never again will 
a Ruler of this land be followed 
by @ son begotten of his body.’ ” 

“He must have been a bold 
man,’ broke in Macalpine, “ if 
Kalian Singh was anything like 
the Maharaja of today.” 

“He was a brave man, no 
doubt. But the strange thing is 
that for five successive genera- 
tions of Rulers that spell re- 
mained unbroken. Each time a 
Maharaja died there was no son 
to succeed him; it was one 
adoption after another. As you 
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know, the Ruler, if he has no son 
of his own, has the right to adopt 
an heir from the children of his 
kinsmen, and, once the ceremony 
has been carried out, the boy 
chosen has exactly the same 
standing as a son born in the 
direct line. Well, when the 
present Prince was born, about 
fifteen years ago, it looked as if 
at long last the curse would be 
broken, and there were great 
rejoicings. So you can imagine 
His Highness’s dismay now. The 
boy is said to be growing weaker 
every day. Now you have the 
background of the trouble, and 
it’s just as well you should know 
all this, because it’s quite possible 
you may find yourself in the fore- 
front of the battle before long.”’ 

“T’ll be delighted to do what 
I can,” said Macalpine. “‘ You 
don’t know for certain what’s 
the matter with the Prince, I 
suppose. Would it be possible 
for me to see him?” 

“T hope so, in a short time 
—but we'll spoil any chance 
of it if we make a move just 
now. The only thing is to 
wait patiently until all Indian 
remedies and herbs and charms 
and incantations have been 
exhausted.”’ 

Soon afterwards my frie:d got 
up to take himself off. He said 
he thought he would go and 
watch his crocodiles for a few 
hours after dinner. There would 
be a good moon and we might 
have a glorious night of it. He 
wondered whether I would care 
to make one of the party. I 
declined as politely as I could. 
He showed no surprise, and went 
off talking eneouragingly to him- 
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self about the happy time that 
lay ahead. 

Two days later the Vakil told 
me that His Highness would like 
to pay a call on me that evening. 
At the appointed time he drove 
up to the Residency with his 
escort of State troops, and 
according to custom I received 
him in the porch and conducted 
him to the ceremonial chair in 
which he always sat when he 
honoured me with a visit. He 
was dressed entirely in white and 
in the most exquisite taste: a 
tightly bound pugaree on his 
head, a long surcoat reaching to 
his knees, and a pair of pegtop 
trousers that fitted like a glove; 
his sword with its jewelled hilt 
hung at his side. 

He was the most courteous 
and punctilious of men, and he 
talked for many minutes about 
my welfare and our various 
friends, until he felt that it was 
time for him to turn to the sub- 
ject that was the reason for his 
call. I must have heard, he said, 
that his son had long been ailing. 
The Court physicians had done 
all they could, but they seemed 
to have brought him no relief. 
Now he had been told by some 
of his Nobles that Macalpine was 
famed throughout Rajputana for 
his skill as a healer. Did I not 
think it might be well that he 
should see the Prince and pre- 
scribe some remedy. And, if I 
thought so, would I send for 
Macalpine and explain all that 
there was to explain and arrange 
through the Vakil for whatever 
treatment might be needed. 

“* Yes,” I said, “ Your High- 
ness’s words are very wise. 
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Macalpine has won the greatest 
praise as a doctor wherever he 
has served. It would surely be 
well that he should see the 
Prince, and I will most gladly do 
all I can to be of help. I will 
call the Vakil and we will send 
word to your Highness in due 
course.”’ 

We got up and walked 
together towards the doorway. 
A few steps from the threshold 
he stopped abruptly and turned 
to face me. 

“There is one thing you will 
understand,” he said in his 
gentle voice. ‘‘ Whatever is to be 
done must be done in Morchal- 
pur. I cannot allow the Prince 
to be sent outside the State.’ 
He turned away without waiting 
for an answer ; it was clear that 
he did not wish the point to be 
argued. We went out into the 
porch and said good-bye to each 
other. He took his seat in the 
carriage and sat, as was his 
habit, looking straight in front 
of him: he drove off without 
another word. 

I went into my office and sent 
a note to Macalpine telling him 
to come and dine with me as 
soon as he could get to the 
Residency. I gave the note to 
my bearer and told him to warn 
the cook and see that another 
place was laid for dinner. 

It was past nine o’clock before 
my friend appeared. I heard 
him talking to himself in the 
verandah, and his one-sided con- 
versation continued without a 
break until he was shown into 
my sitting-room. 

“ Has anything happened ? ” 
he asked, interrupting his own 
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monologue and settling down 
into a chair. 

“ Yes,” I said, “it has. But 
first you must have a drink, and 
then we will have dinner, and 
after that you shall hear all 
about it.” 

When dinner was over we shut 
ourselves up in my office, and I 
recounted all that His Highness 
had said—all except his parting 
words. Macalpine was evidently 
delighted that he was to be given 
a chance of doing something for 
the boy, and it was several hours 
before he took himself away. 
Early next morning I sent for 
the Vakil, and it was arranged 
that Macalpine should see the 
Prince that afternoon. I knew 
that he would make straight 
for the Residency after his call, 
and I waited impatiently to hear 
what he had to say. 

“‘ It’s a bad case,” he told me 
when we got together. ‘“ That 
boy is in a desperate way, I tell 
you; he’s as thin as a rake, 
poor devil, and he’s no spirit 
left in him. It’s his spine that’s 
the trouble.” 

He plunged into a morass of 
long words and _ technicalities, 
only @ fraction of which I could 
pretend to understand. 

“The only hope is an opera- 
tion without delay,” he insisted. 
“The boy must be taken down 
at once to the best hospital in 
Bombay.” 

“ That’s just the very thing 
that can’t be done,’”’ I answered 
testily. ‘ His father has had a 
hard enough struggle with him- 
self and his everlasting traditions 
before he could make up his 
mind to call you in. But I 
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know he’s quite determined that 
the boy’s treatment should be 
carried out in the State and 
nothing on earth will make him 
alter his ideas on that.” 

“ Fiddlesticks,” said Macal- 
pine; “didn’t I tell you it’s a 
serious case ? How on earth can 
I or anyone else in the world 
operate on him here? There 
are no kind of facilities for a case 
like this. You might as well try 
to play billiards on a kitchen 
table. No one but a criminal 
lunatic would think of it.” 

“Do try and be reasonable,” 
I pleaded. ‘ You’ve got your 
patient and you’ve got your 
instruments—a whole hospital 
groaning with them. We can 
call up Andrews from Kariana to 
give an anesthetic and you can 
sterilise everything within sight 
or sound. What more do you 
want? What would you do if 
you were on active service on 
the frontier and couldn’t send 
your wounded a thousand miles 
away 7?” 

This provoked, as might have 
been expected, a torrent of pro- 
fanity. 

“You don’t seem to under- 
stand a damned thing,” he said. 
“This is a delicate enough job 
in the best of conditions and 
there’s no reason on earth why 
the boy shouldn’t be given a fair 
chance and sent to a first-class 
hospital. That’s the right thing 
and the only thing to be done.” 
He tapped me on the knee and 
glared into my face. ‘* Why do 
you try and put the saddle on 
my back?” he asked. “ What 
do you suppose you’re paid for 
yourself? Aren’t you meant to 
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point out His Highness’s errors 
to him when he’s out to do some- 
thing outrageous? Why don’t 
you tell him straight out that 
it’s quite childish not to send his 
son to Bombay ? ” 

** Because I know it wouldn’t 
do the slightest good. All that 
would happen would be that the 
Maharaja would withdraw into 
his Palace and close the door on 
you. It’s surprising enough that 
the old man should have broken 
with tradition as far as he has. 
The fact is that there’s not the 
faintest chance of the boy being 
allowed to go to Bombay. So 
the choice lies between doing 
your best to save him here and 
leaving him alone to fade out 
miserably.” 

We went on arguing for some 
time, but Macalpine was growing 
more and more upset, and I 
made no attempt to stop him 
when he rose to go. He stumped 
out grumbling to himself about 
the folly of Princes and the 
hardship of having to pass his 
life in a world of idiots. 

Next morning he saw the boy 
again. He came straight from 
there to the Residency. 

“*T can’t bear the look in that 
poor devil’s eyes,” he told me. 
‘“*T suppose I'll have to do some- 
thing for him. There ought to 
be some kind of a chance. But 
God help me if anything goes 
wrong. The whole blame will 
be mine and that'll be the end 
of it.’’ 

“No, it won’t,” I[ tried to 
reassure him. “ Who in the 
world can find fault with you ? 
Believe me, I know what you feel 
about it, and [ll take my full 
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share of any trouble 
coming.” 

We set to work with our 
preparations. I had a busy time 
of it dealing with the boy’s 
father, partly in direct inter- 
views but more often through 
the Vakil, a man of infinite tact 
and understanding. His High- 
ness insisted that Macalpine’s 
work should be done in the 
Palace itself; he felt that he 
must be present throughout the 
ordeal, with a round dozen of his 
senior Nobles, and nothing would 
satisfy him but that I should be 
there also—as if to sponsor my 
friend’s behaviour, I supposed. 
There was no great harm in this: 
the State hospital was at the 
best of times a cold, depressing 
place, and there was a vast well- 
lighted room at the top of the 
Palace building. The Prince 
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could be brought there easily 


enough; for these ancient 
strongholds have no stairways 
but series of inclined ramps 
designed in olden times for the 
wheeling of guns and engines of 
war. 

One other royal command was 
that the auspicious hour should 
be chosen by the State Astrologer. 
I was afraid, when I heard of 
this, that it would prove the 
rock on which all our hopes 
would come to ruin; however, 
the Vakil found out what Mac- 
alpine considered to be the best 
time, and by some cajolery 
contrived that the soothsayer’s 
choice should lie within a few 
moments of the hour he had 
selected. All this brought on a 
succession of minor explosions 
from Macalpine, but the main 
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battle had been won, and he 
gave way, though with an ill 
grace, to our further importuni- 
ties. Andrews, an earnest, silent 
officer, came over from Kariana, 
and at last our arrangements 
were complete. 

When the great day arrived I 
drove to the Palace and was 
conducted up through the wind- 
ing passages to the topmost 
storey of the building. I looked 
round anxiously as I entered the 
room that we had been at such 
trouble to select. On my left 
stood the operation table and a 
shining array of surgical appli- 
ances ; they were in the keeping 
of an Indian assistant who was 
visibly oppressed and ill at ease. 
I glanced over towards the other 
side of the hall and saw to my 
surprise that the Maharaja had 
already taken up his position. 
We saluted each other without 
speaking, and I took my stand 
a few paces to one side. His 
Highness was dressed in the full 
panoply of war and behind him 
were ranged six or seven of his 
Noblemen, their rhinoceros-hide 
shields at their backs and their 
hands clasped on their sword- 
hilts. They stood quite motion- 
less, gazing straight in front of 
them. Soon I detected a faint 
whispering outside the room, and 
guessed that the ladies of the 
zenana had arrived to peer from 
the verandah through the jali 
lattice-work high up in the 
marble wall—a device whereby 
purdah women can look down 
on the world below without fear 
of being seen themselves. After 
what seemed an interminable 
pause there came the sound of 
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footsteps drawing nearer. Two 
attendants followed by Andrews 
advanced into the room. Then 
came a team of menials wheeling 
the bed on which the Prince was 
lying. By his side walked Mac- 
alpine holding him by the hand 
and talking softly to give him 
courage. They moved the boy 
on to the table, and in a few 
moments Andrews had done his 
business, and the Prince was in 
the land of dreams. I was too 
far away to see clearly what 
followed after that, nor had I any 
desire to be nearer. Macalpine 
appeared quite unmoved by the 
untowardness of his surround- 
ings: he was utterly absorbed in 
his own labours and worked away 
as if inspired, crooning to him- 
self incessantly an everlasting 
ballad of his nursery days. Pres- 
ently I heard him whispering a 
few hurried words to Andrews 
and his Indian assistant. It 
seemed that it was allover. The 
boy was lifted on to his litter; 
the procession re-formed and 
was gone. 

I took the Maharaja’s hand in 
mine and said I hoped that all 
would go well and that he would 
have no more anxiety. He 
nodded gravely, and I took my 
leave and drove home to the 
Residency. 

I have often wondered how 
far the experts of today would 
endorse all that Macalpine did in 
that anxious hour in the Palace 
of Morchalpur. But assuredly 
he was a gallant man to under- 
take so formidable a task in such 
unorthodox and uncongenial con- 
ditions. And it seems to me little 
short of a miracle that he 
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achieved so great a measure of 
success. For the Prince, though 
he was always to be something 
of a cripple, made striking pro- 
gress towards recovery. He 
began to put on weight, and soon 
he was able to walk abroad with 
the help of his attendants ; but 
I think he was never happier 
than when Macalpine came and 
sat beside his bed as he grew 
stronger and told him fantastic 
stories of crocodiles and tigers 
and the perils of the chase. 

The months went by, the 
summer heat had lost its fierce- 
ness, and one fine morning Mac- 
alpine came to see me, waving 
an official letter in his hand and 
bruiting its contents aloud for 
the benefit of all and sundry. 
He had been transferred from 
Morchalpur to take charge of the 
Central Hospital at Amritnagar, 
and he was plainly flattered by 
his promotion. 

“ But I can’t think,” he told 
me modestly, ‘ what will happen 
to that poor devil of a Prince 
without me here to hold his 
hand.” 

“No more can I. There'll be 
a rare commotion at the Palace,” 
I said. “And we'll all be 
genuinely sorry to lose you; 
but they can’t keep you here 
for ever just to look after one 
patient, however exalted.” 

A commotion there surely 
was: the boy was devastated 
and looked like turning his face 
to the wall. His father said he 
had been openly affronted and 
would never let the matter rest. 
But all his protests brought no 
change in the orders. Mac- 
alpine’s successor arrived; he 
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was taken round to see the 
Prince, and everyone had to 
make the best of things. We 
gave Macalpine a great send-off 
and settled down to life without 
him: I must admit that even 
to one of my sedate nature it 
seemed rather a drab and colour- 
less existence when he was gone. 

A month or two later, when I 
was getting ready to set out on 
a long tour, the Maharaja sent 
word that he was coming round 
to see me before I went away. 
Our meeting took place the same 
evening and was a_ lengthy 
session. He spoke most warmly 
of Macalpine and the great 


change he had brought about 
in the boy’s condition. 

“We should never have let 
him go,’’ he said very earnestly ; 
“still, he is not far away, and 
he could return to Morchalpur 


quickly if need arose. But I 
have been thinking what should 
be done if any sudden trouble— 
God forbid that it should be so 
—should befall my son before 
he could get back to us.” He 
looked at me appraisingly and 
kept silent for a little while. 
Then he went on again. “ You 
know, my friend, that all the 
time that he was at work this 
Macalpine was for ever singing 
to himself; there was no ending 
to his song.”’ 

“ Yes,” I said, “it was as 
Your Highness has said. They 
tell me this has grown to be his 
habit whenever he has work to 
do.” 

“And you know—for what is 
there you do not notice ?—you 
know that all that time the folk 
of the zenana were behind the 
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jali-work watching everything 
that went on. Well, somehow 
they have come to think that 
what really cured the boy was 
the mantra—the hymn that 
Macalpine was chanting—and 
that what he was doing with his 
knife was only make-believe.” 

He laid his hand on my knee 
and looked at me with his dis- 
arming smile. ‘‘ You see,” he 
said, “women are sometimes 
very foolish.’ 

I muttered something in sym- 
pathy. I had a feeling that it 
might be not only the Palace 
ladies but their lord and master 
who had drawn this strange 
conclusion. Evidently he was 
leading up to something further, 
but I had no idea in the world 
what this could be. I held my 
peace and waited. There was 
another little pause, and he went 
on again. ‘ Now,’ he said, 
“you will have heard of this 
fire-worshipper who in the last 
few days has come here from 
Bombay to show us that strange 
device that they call ‘ The Sing- 
ing Box.’ Maybe you have sent 
for him to the Residency ?”’ 

A dim light began to break on 
me. I had heard from the Vakil 
that a Parsee had arrived in 
Morchalpur to earn his livelihood 
by means of a machine that was 
then accounted a miracle in the 
old-world land of Central India. 
It was that cumbersome contriv- 
ance known as a phonograph, the 
precursor of the modern gramo- 
phone which had not yet 
screamed its way into the peace- 
ful haven where we had our 
being. I had not seen the man 
myself, but I remembered being 
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told that he had been sum- 
moned to the Palace with his 
machine and that his wife had 
been allowed to take it behind 
the purdah walls for the diver- 
sion of the Court ladies. 

“Yes, it is indeed a great 
marvel,’ continued His High- 
ness. “A man may sing just 
once into this box, and by 
putting little tubes into your 
ears you can hear his song again 
and yet again. There is no 
tongue known to man which it 
cannot speak. And not only 
can you listen to the words of 
man, you can even imprison in 
this box the song of birds.” 

He looked at me out of the 
corner of his eye to see whether 
I was properly impressed. And 
he must have been well con- 
tented; for I was becoming 
more bewildered with every 
minute of his recital. He smiled 
happily to himself. 

“ Now it has come into our 
minds that perhaps this Singing 
Box might be sent to Macalpine 
at Amritnagar and he might 
be bidden to chant his mantra 
into its heart, so that it would 
be ready at hand if misfortune 
should befall.” 

So the plot was clear, and the 
** foolishness ’’ of women could 
well be forgiven. I shuddered to 
think what Macalpine’s feelings 
might be, but I did not like to 
forestall any trouble that his 
waywardness might cause. I 
nodded my head and answered 
meekly, “ Yes, this might well 
be tried. Is there anything that 
I can do to be of use? Your 
Highness knows how happy I 
shall be if I can help you.” 
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“No,” he said thoughtfully, 
“no, I do not think so—not just 
now at any rate. Perhaps I will 
send some of my Thakurs to see 
Macalpine, and they can bring 
with them a letter from me and 
this Singing Box. I know that 
he has grown fond of the Prince; 
why should he not do this little 
thing for us if he is asked ? ” 

That was the end of our talk. 
His Highness drove away and I 
was left alone with my thoughts. 
I said to myself—I must get in 
touch with Macalpine and warn 
him what is in the air. But 
somehow I did nothing at all. 
I suppose the truth is that I 
shirked it: I could guess what 
his response would be, and I 
persuaded myself that it was of 
no great moment whether he 
yielded to this childish demand 
or treated it with scorn. I was 
busy getting things in order 
before I rode away on tour, and 
by breakfast-time next morning 
I was several miles from Mor- 
chalpur. When I returned some 
four weeks later I found an 
urgent message from two of the 
senior Nobles begging me to 
give them an interview as soon 
as I could spare a single moment : 
from the tone of their letter it 
appeared to be a matter of life 
and death. 

I sent word that I would 
gladly see them in an hour’s 
time, but it was well under the 
hour when I heard them arrive. 
They did not, of course, come 
clattering up to the porch in the 
manner of His Highness, because 
that would have meant infring- 
ing on the Ruler’s privilege. 
Nowhere in the world has cere- 
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monial procedure been worked 
out with more minute exactness 
than in the State of Morchalpur. 
At the Palace, and by His High- 
ness’s request at the Residency 
also, the approach road is marked 
out with little white stones, 
standing out like tiny mile- 
stones: they show the precise 
point at which Thakurs of the 
various grades must alight from 
their carriages and finish their 
journey on foot. If one of the 
Barons should presume to drive 
a hair’s- breadth beyond his 
appointed mark, there is a wild 
outcry of protest from the scan- 
dalised retainers. A swarm of 
them break loose on the ill- 
starred transgressor with shouts 
and objurgations. You would 
think the world was coming to 
its end. On this occasion my 
two visitors were “ first-class ”’ 


Nobles, and they had not far to 


walk. They were both old 
friends of mine, but I had never 
seen them look so woebegone. 

“‘ Sahib,” said Devi Singh, the 
elder of the two, grasping my 
hand in both of his and looking 
piteously into my face, “ we are 
in the greatest trouble and we 
have come to you to save us. 
If you will not help us now, we 
are all ruined.” 

‘‘Come and sit down, Thakur 
Sahib,” I said, “‘ and tell me all 
about it. You both of you know 
that if I can be of any 
service——”’ 

“Who else can help us?” 
broke in his companion. “ We 
are at our wits’ end. Macalpine 
Sahib has turned us from his 
door, and the heart of His 
Highness is black with rage 
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against us. We have nowhere 
to go.” 

So it was the Macalpine affair 
again, a8 I had already begun 
to suspect. My two despairing 
friends must have taken part 
in the deputation that the 
Maharaja had planned to send 
to Amritnagar. It took me some 
time to calm them down and 
induce Devi Singh to begin at 
the beginning. 

“Sahib,” he said in a more 
even tone of voice, “ our 
Maharaja has spoken to you, I 
think, about the mantra that 
we all believed the Major Sahib 
was chanting that day at the 
Palace. His Highness had set 
his heart on getting him to sing 
it all over again so that it might 
be stored up in that ill-fated 
Singing Box. So he was pleased 
to send for Mor Singh here and 
myself and two more of the 
Thakurs, and he gave us orders 
to learn from the fire-worshipper 
how to manage his machine and 
then to carry it to Amritnagar 
and not to leave the Major 
Sahib alone until he had done 
what His Highness wanted.” 

‘‘ Did His Highness give you a 
letter to deliver ? ’’ I asked. 

“No,” said Devi Singh, “ no, 
he gave us no letter. He said 
that he had thought of writing, 
but it would be better if we 
explained it all to the Major 
Sahib ourselves.” 

I was not altogether surprised 
at this change in the programme. 
It would surely have been no 
easy letter to indite. 

‘“So when His Highness had 
dismissed us we sent word to 
the Parsee, and he came with 
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his machine. We had to spend 
many hours with him and give 
him much money before he 
would be satisfied. Then when 
we had learnt all there was for 
us to know we packed up the 
Singing Box very carefully and 
set out upon our journey. It 
took us two nights and a day 
to get to Amritnagar, and when 
we reached there it was early in 
the morning, and we thought we 
had better wait until it was dusk, 
80 that the Major Sahib might 
have finished his work and might 
have more time to listen to us. 
So we took rooms at the Serai, 
and in the evening we put the 
Singing Box into our carriage 
and drove up to his bungalow. 
He was very kind to us at first, 
and we told him we were spend- 
ing the day at Amritnagar and 
could not leave until we had 


found him and paid our respects. 
He called us all inside, but he 
looked surprised when Mor Singh 
here and one of the others began 
to bring our great bundle into 


his house. ‘ You seem to carry 
mountains of luggage around 
with you,’ he said. ‘ Yes, Major 
Sahib,’ I told him; ‘ you see, 
we are staying at the Serai and 
it is not safe to leave things 
that we value lying there when 
we go out.’ 

‘We went on talking to him 
about shikar and his ponies and 
his family in England and every- 
thing else that came into our 
heads, and he seemed friendly 
and at his ease again. So when 
we stood up to gol said, ‘There 
is just one little thing, Major 
Sahib, one little favour that our 
Maharaja would like you to do 
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for him. Neither he nor any of 
us will ever forget the wonderful 
work that you did for our Prince 
that day at the Palace. Well, 
you remember that mantra that 
you were singing ? ’ 

“He stopped me at once. 
‘What’s that you say? I’ve 
never sung @ note in all my life.’ 

“*But we all heard you, 
Sahib,’ I told him. ‘Nowif you 
would be kind and sing it for 
His Highness all over again— 
just once into this Singing Box 
that we have brought——’ 

“*So that’s the meaning of 
all your damned luggage?’ he 
said. ‘Magic! What do you 
take me for—a sorcerer? I am 
no singer, I keep telling you, and 
I set no store by any of your 
infernal mantras, nor yet by 
boiling frogs’ bones under the 
moon at midnight. There is a 
sick man waiting for me and I 
must go.’ 

“* He jumped out of his chair, 
he was quite furious with us by 
now, but still we went on trying. 
I said to him very humbly, 
‘Then may we come and see you 
tomorrow, Major Sahib? Early 
in the morning if you will be free 
at that time.’ 

“ But he would not listen to 
another word and drove us out 
of his compound. Five days, 
Sahib, five whole days we spent 
at Amritnagar, and every day 
both morning and evening we 
went to see him to try if we 
could soften his heart. But each 
day he grew more and more 
impatient with us. He kept on 
shouting—what was it he kept 
shouting, Mor Singhji ? ”’ 

“‘ He said that he was a doctor 
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and not a damned canary,” put 
in Mor Singh despondently. 

“ Yes, he said just that. Also 
he declared that he would have 
us all made prisoners by the 
police if we went on plaguing 
him. In the end he called us into 
his verandah and swore a solemn 
oath before us all that he knew 
no mantra, and that he had 
never sung or chanted since the 
day that he was born. What 
could we do after that but 
believe that somehow he was 
right and all of us were wrong? 
So we came back to Morchalpur 
and sent a messenger to tell His 
Highness we had arrived. 

“That night he summoned us 
to the Palace and commanded 
us to tell him how things had 
fared with us. So we told him 
all there was to tell, and his face 
grew dark with anger.” 

“‘ Never in all my life have I 
seen him so enraged,”’ remarked 
Mor Singh. “ He listened to us 
coldly, and when our story was 
ended he said very slowly, ‘It 
is well known that the boy was 
cured by a mantra and that it 
was this Macalpine who was 
chanting. It seems that he has 
forgotten. It was for you to 
remind him. You will go back 
to him tomorrow. You will not 
return here until you bring with 
you what I have told you to 
bring. In a month’s time, if 
you have not come back, your 
families will be sent to join you 
wherever you may be. Your 
estates will, of course, be given 
to others, since you will not be 
here to enjoy them yourselves. 
You have heard me. Now 
begone.’ 
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“So now, Sahib, you can see 
what grievous trouble we are in. 
God knows what we can do now. 
You must help us, in the name of 
God you must help us. Tell me 
this, Sahib. Is it true that the 
Major Sahib was chanting a 
mantra that unhappy day at the 
Palace or have all of us been 
dreaming dreams ? ” 

‘“‘ If you had come to me before 
you set out for Amritnagar,’”’ I 
said very virtuously, “ you would 
have saved yourselves a world of 
trouble. Assuredly it is true. 
The Major Sahib was singing 
all the time without a break. 
And they tell me this has always 
been his way whenever his mind 
is firmly set upon his work. Yet 
it seems that he has no know- 
ledge of this strange habit; for 
whenever he has been asked he 
has been ready to swear by all 
his gods that he has been silent 
all the time. Now I can call to 
mind the song that he was sing- 
ing that day, and if it will be of 
help to you I will write down the 
very words.” 

“Oh, Sahib!” said Devi Singh 
excitedly. ‘ Will you truly? 
Then who knows but we may 
still be saved!” 

I took a slip of paper from my 
writing-desk and wrote in block 
capitals the words, ‘‘ MARY HAD 
A LITTLE LAMB.” Devi Singh 
took the slip from my hand and 
stared at it in puzzled silence. 
Then he passed it on to his 
companion. It had no meaning 
in the wide world for either of 
them, but the junior partner, 
Mor Singh, had the wit to see 
that something more was needed 
if their ends were to be served. 
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“You must give us a letter 
also, if it is not too much 
trouble, a letter to the Major 
Sahib, saying—this is the chant 
that you were singing, and it is 
right that you should sing it 
now again.” 

I sat down obediently at my 
desk and did the best that I 
could think of. 

“Dear Michael,” I wrote, 
“‘ these gruesome incantations of 
yours have already tortured us 
beyond endurance—all except 
the Prince who was mercifully 
gassed and your blessed self, 
whose senses it would seem that 
Providence has benumbed. Now 
there is no doubt whatever about 
the disturbance that you made. 
We have a cloud of witnesses. 
I have written down for these 
unfortunates the name of the 
ballad that you were distorting. 
So I implore you to be kind and 
do what they ask of you, or these 
innocent men will forfeit all they 
possess and any hope of peace 
will be lost to you for ever.” 

“You must pack up your 
Singing Box again,” I told my 
visitors, “and take it back to 
Amritnagar and show the Major 
Sahib all that I have written and 
your siege must go on night and 
day until you force him to give 
way.” 

“Sahib, you are our father 
and mother,” said Devi Singh, 
the light of thankfulness shining 
in his eyes. “Surely he will 
listen to us now. We will set 
out this very night, and, if all 
goes well, we will be with you 
again within five days from 
now.” 

They wrung my hand, I wished 
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them God-speed, and they were 
gone. It seemed to me that their 
forecast of the time that they 
would take was over-sanguine. 
Travelling in those leisurely days 
was a slow and tedious business: 
the journey back and forth 
would account for the greater 
part of the time they had 
allowed, and I did not think 
Macalpine would respond as 
readily as they had dared to 
hope. 

A couple of days later as I sat 
at work in my office I saw a 
telegraph peon sauntering along 
towards the porch. The message 
he brought me, apart from my 
name and address, was made up 
of one word only : the word was 
‘Judas.’ There was no record 
of the sender, but it had been 
handed in at Amritnagar and I 
could have no doubt about the 
source from which it came. It 
was scarcely reassuring, but it 
showed at least that the battle 
had been joined again. I said 
that there was no answer and 
went on with my work. I 
thought I had better leave 
the warriors to fight it out 
themselves. 

At least another week went 
by before my friends, the 
Thakurs, broke in on me again. 
This time the whole four of them 
arrived together and there was 
no mistaking their look of 
triumph. Devi Singh was quite 
delirious with joy. 

“You have saved us, Sahib, 
you have saved us; and we and 
ours will always pray for you,” 
he cried. “ Yes, we have brought 
it back with us and all is well.” 

They all began clamouring, 
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and it was long before order was 
restored and Devi Singh could 
take up his tale. 

“ We got to Amritnagar safely 
with our Singing Box. Do you 
know, Sahib, we had come to 
loathe the sight of it by then?”’ 

“*T can well believe it,’”’ I said 
with feeling. 

“Well, when we arrived at 
the Major Sahib’s bungalow we 
came to know that he was out, 
80 we hid ourselves in the bushes 
close to his verandah.”’ They 
broke into the happy laughter of 
children when he told me this. 
“Yes,” he went on, “ we can 
laugh about it now, but we were 
all very anxious at the time. A 
little later we heard the Major 
Sahib driving home and watched 
him getting down from his 
carriage. Then we crept out of 
our hiding-place and salaamed 


him, and [ tried to put your 
letter into his hand. But at the 
sight of us all the blood drained 
out of his face and he glared at 
us like a mad jackal from the 
jungle. ‘What! You here again, 
you infernal ghouls?’ he roared 


at us. ‘ This time you shall pay 
for it.’ Then he began to curse 
us all most horribly. He used 
some very bad words about our 
forefathers and about what 
would happen to our children, 
and he even said some very 
strange things about the Singing 
Box and what we should do with 
it. When he became out of 
breath I held out your letter to 
him again, and this time he 
snatched it out of my hand and 
tore it open. And when he had 
read it he threw it on to the 
ground and began shouting, 
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‘Well of all the ——.’ But, 
Sahib, I cannot tell you what 
he said. His words were about 
you and they were quite shame- 
ful.” 

“He said some very wicked 
things about you,” put in one 
of the chorus with a deprecating 
sigh at man’s depravity. 

“He must indeed have been 
beside himself,” I murmured, 
with an air of astonishment that 
I was very far from feeling. 

“Yes, he was quite beside 
himself. He called his servants 
and had us all driven out, and he 
warned us never to come near 
him any more. But we could 
see that your letter had begun 
to tell on him, and we were 
feeling a little more hopeful. So 
every day, as you were pleased 
to advise us, Sahib, we laid siege 
to his bungalow and bore 
patiently all he had to say. At 
last one evening he could endure 
it no longer and he strode up to 
us where we were standing just 
beside his porch and said very 
roughly, ‘ Where is that accursed 
box of yours? It’s time to put 
an end to all this foolery—and 
then God grant that I shall never 
set eyes on you again.’ So we 
followed him inside his bungalow 
and we set up our Singing Box 
as quickly as we could, and I 
showed him the name of the 
mantra that you had given us. 
[ must tell you, Sahib, that we 
had made many copies of all that 
you had written because we were 
afraid lest in his fury he might 
tear up everything and throw 
it to the winds. After much 
trouble and many more of his 
oaths and cursings, he began, to 
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our great delight, to sing into 
the box.” 

‘A ghastly moment for his 
listeners,’ I could not help 
interrupting. 

“Well, it was not like the 
Indian music that we know,’ 
said Devi Singh tactfully, “ but 
to our ears it was the sweetest 
sound in all the world. Three 
times we had to set to work all 
over again because he kept on 
stuttering and choking. In the 
end he was able to sing his song 
right through without a break. 
Then he remained silent, and it 
seemed to me the shortest mantra 
I had ever heard ; so I whispered 
to him softly, ‘Is there no more 
of it to come?’ Still he spoke 
no word to us, but he waved his 
hand to show us that it was all 
over. And when we looked at 


him we saw—I think you will 


not believe me, Sahib—we saw 
that his rage had passed away 
and he was shaking all over with 
laughter—yes, he was laughing 
silently to himself so that he 
could not speak to us. But he 
shook hands with each of us in 
turn, lying back in his chair 
as helpless with laughter as a 
little child. Surely he is the 
strangest of men. Now I was 
eager to be going lest his mood 
might change again. So [I said, 
‘Major Sahib, God be praised 
that we are all friends once more, 
and we are more grateful to you 
than we can say, and His High- 
ness and the Prince will be in 
your debt to all eternity.’ Then 
we salaamed him and went 
quietly out of the room, and I 
ordered our coachman to drive 
quickly, and we got back to the 
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Serai and started on our journey 
home.” 

“* And have you seen His High- 
ness? ’’ I asked. 

“Yes, we have come here 
straight from the Palace. We 
have been before His Highness 
and have made the Singing Box 
give out to him the mantra. 
We would have liked to bring it 
here with us, but His Highness 
would not part with it. One day 
before long he will be pleased to 
show it to you.” 

They plunged again into a 
flood of extravagant thanks- 
giving. It seemed to me that I 
had done very little to deserve 
their praise, but there was at 
least one way in which I could 
help in rounding off the party. 
I shouted for my bearer, who 
appeared as if by magic with a 
tray of glasses and decanters. 
No doubt his ear had been laid 
attentively at the keyhole from 
the beginning of our interview. 
We drank to the health of His 
Highness and the Prince and 
Macalpine and ourselves. As 
each toast was called my friends 
grew more hilarious and ecstatic. 
They were treading on air by the 
time I suggested, very delicately, 
that they should go home and 
break the glad news to their 
wives and families. 

They had indeed good cause 
to be pleased with themselves. 
They were now in high favour, 
and, instead of forfeiting their 
estates, they were given rich 
rewards for their faithful 
services. The safety of the 
Prince was ensured against 
further evil, and His Highness, 
freed from the importunities of 
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his zenana, was well contented. 
Life at Morchalpur flowed evenly 
once more, and all was happy in 
the garden. 


Many years later, before I left 
India for good, I took a few 
weeks’ holiday in Central India 
and paid a farewell visit to my 
old haunts at Morchalpur. When 
I came out from my final inter- 
view with the Maharaja, I stood 
for some time in the wide 
verandah of the Palace, gazing 
wistfully at the lake far down 
below. It was the last time I 
should rest my eyes on this old- 
world fairyland that, like all who 
have known it, I had learnt to 
love. The lake lay tranquil, 


stirring drowsily in its noonday 
slumber, flashing back the sun- 
light from a myriad of tiny 


waves. On its clustering islands 
the marble tracery of temples 
and pavilions stood out starkly 
against their terraced gardens 
and hung reflected, quivering in 
the deep clear water. Beyond 
them the far shore-line wore the 
livery of the forest, the tall trees 
rising rank on rank to the rocky 
hills that stabbed their jagged 
peaks into a cloudless sky. Here 
and there the gaunt grey tower 
of an ancient fortress told its 
story of brave days gone by. 

As I turned to go, someone 
touched me _ softly on the 
shoulder. By my side, smiling 
up into my face, stood one of the 
lesser Barons whom IT had known 
since he was no more than a 
child. 
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Thakur Sahib,” I 
said. “It is good to see you 
again. Is all well with you— 
and what are you doing with 
yourself these days ? ”’ 

“Have you forgotten, my 
friend?” he said reproachfully. 

He took my hand and led me 
along a labyrinth of passages 
till we came to a heavy, iron- 
bound door, which he unlocked 
with the father of all keys. The 
door swung open, grinding on its 
hinges, and I peered inside into 
the half-darkness. Then I re- 
membered. He was the Keeper 
of the Royal Singing Box. He 
set it going for my entertain- 
ment. In the heat of all the 
summers that it had lain en- 
shrined it had lost no little of its 
virtue. Cracks and ripples had 
impaired its working and made 
it falter in its round and repeat 
the burden of its song. ‘ Mary 
had a little lamb,” it began in the 
quavering voice of the reluctant 
maestro, ‘‘ whose fleece was— 
whose fleece was—whose fleece 
was * My friend bent 
down and set free the march of 
progress. ‘ White as snow, 
white as snow,’ went on the 
chanting. The Thakur Sahib 
looked at me in triumph. He 
did not speak, but his eyes said 
very plainly, “‘ Wisdom is justi- 
fied of all her children.’”’ He was 
no mere cog in the service of a 
Royal House whose glory had 
outlived a thousand years. He 
was at home with the Master- 
minds of seience. He could 
make the world go round. 


“ Hullo, 
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I HAD better begin with a 
confession, because it is the 
motif of my tale. I am not air- 
minded. Whensoever air-borne, 
I am conscious of the law of 
gravity. I cannot banish the 
thought that if anything goes 
amiss with the synthetic insect 
in whose belly I am _ being 
transported, I shall be liable 
—like Newton’s famous apple— 
to fall to earth, eke to bruise 
myself. 

Whether the prejudice is 
temperamental or the natural 
legacy of a generation born 


before the brothers Wilbur and 
Orville enlarged our sphere of 


existence, plenty of people still 
share it. For the rest—for you, 
sir or madam, whose way is that 
of an eagle—I have no message. 
As well ask a seagull to ponder 
the plight he would be in if he 
were suddenly to shed all his 
quill feathers. 

If obliged to fly, or even if it is 
expedient that I should, I blend 
fatalism with superstition and 
do not suffer, unduly, from cold 
feet. If providence is intent on 
my destruction, it has all sorts of 
means at its disposal. If it has 
other plans, it will serve me 
better than a parachute. But 
a joy ride is another matter. 
It is then that my earth-bound 
inhibitions operate. Who am I 
to challenge fortune? I feel 
uncomfortably indiscreet — as 
though I might not only be slain 


by inadvertence but charged, in 
the hereafter, with a crime of 
wantonness, “in that, without 
good and sufficient cause, he did 
hazard a valuable neck com- 
mitted to his charge.’ 

That being so, of course, I am 
not often inveigled. But it is the 
devil’s delight to catch us violat- 
ing our own good judgment. He 
laid a snare for me. I think the 
date was 7th December. The 
year was 1944. Scene—the coast 
of Barbary. There had arrived 
by the official mail an instruction 
that was the cause of bitter 
chagrin. The details are not 
relevant, but may be summar- 
ised. The war in Italy was 
moving at last, or about to move. 
As longshoremen we were per- 
sonally interested in the game of 
leap-frog up either coast. There 
had been crystallising in my 
head, for quite a while, a vision 
of cheap glory to which I had 
become very much attached. I 
saw myself receiving homage on 
the Rialto, with the authority 
—if not quite in the decorative 
robes—of a sixteenth-century 
Doge. In one brief sentence the 
document in front of me had not 
only slashed this magnificent 
canvas, as with a palette knife, 
but had set another upon the 
easel in its place. This depicted 
me a8 an old man with a strag- 
gling white beard and a boat- 
hook in his hand, standing 
disconsolate on an empty quay 
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at Bone, while not far away two 
sardine fishermen were sorting 
their nets and explaining me to 
one another: ‘ C'est le vieux type 
anglais! Personne ne se souvient 
plus ni de son nom ni de son 
histoire. On dit qwil a resté 
depuis la guerre de .. .” 

And just then the telephone 
rang. 

“« Conas-Med is here, sir ! 
would like to call on you.” 

“Who the hell is he? What 
does he want ? ”’ 

The first of these was a 
peevish protest rather than a 
question. At least I knew what 
he was, just as one knows what 
an archbishop is. But unless 
one moves in such circles, it is 
disconcerting to be told that so 
rare @ specimen of genus homo 
is on one’s doorstep and one 
fumbles for an identification in 
Lest 


He 


the sphere of personality. 
the reader mistake Conas-Med 
for a title of Pheenician origin I 


will explain that the letters 
stood for Commanding Officer, 
Naval Air (Something), Mediter- 
ranean. 

“Purely social, sir. Seems 
quite harmless,’ said the voice. 

‘“* How many stripes ? ”’ 

“ Three.”’ 

“Oh! Is that all? 
he get here ? ” 

* Beaufighter from Alex. On 
his way to Gib. Short of—Oh! 
Here he is, sir. Would you like 
to speak to him ? ” 

Idid so. Presently we had tea 
together. I listened while he 
talked, and at the end of his 
discourse I could think of no 
comment more appropriate than 
that over-worked cliché of the 


How did 
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war period: ‘ All 
some ! ” 

He had worries in every corner 
of the Mediterranean basin. His 
life was spent in buzzing round 
that ample garden like a bumble- 
bee in spring. And he was pro- 
vided for the purpose with his 
own private and particular Beau- 
fighter. I knew the envy an 
earwig must feel when a bee 
lights upon his rose in search of 
honey. 

“Ever take a passenger? ”’ 
I asked. 

“Now and then. 
you want to go? ”’ 

“ Alexandria—to do 
Christmas shopping ! ” 

There was a womanish longing 
behind this frivolous remark, 
for I had not been inside a shop 
for two years. The genie of the 
magie carpet accepted it au pied 
de la lettre. 

‘Why not?” said he “I 
shall be there and back before 
Christmas. Dll send you a 
signal.’’ 

I never thought he would, of 
course, but here was the very 
pretext for dumb insolence that 
my injured vanity craved for. 
If they thought they could win 
the war without me, I would ask 
to go shopping, fourteen hundred 
miles from my place of duty. 

A week later two signals 
reached me _ simultaneously. 
One granted me a week’s leave. 
The other bade me show up at 
the airport at 1500 hours on the 
morrow. 

My pilot was lunching with the 
R.A.F. when I arrived. His 
‘kite ’—inviting my inspection 
—served to remind me _ that 


right for 


Where do 


my 
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I was committed to a major 
indiscretion. It looked like one 
of those battered toys that one 
sees an urchin dragging along 
behind him in the gutter. Its 
wings were too small. Its tail 
wobbled. Its whizzers had been 
bought second-hand from a 
Lyons tea-shop, where, presum- 
ably, they had failed to give 
satisfaction as punkahs. The 
wires that tweaked its flippers 
looked about as dependable as 
old boot-laces. Conas himself 
cut short this melancholy survey 
with a terse greeting. We had 
to make Malta before dark, 
he explained. Would I please 
get in! 

A human being who has to 
squirm his way in to the rear 
gunner’s perch of a Beaufighter 
really needs to be filleted first. 
But since that can hardly be the 
practice, I suppose he is normally 
a trained contortionist. Un- 
tutored in this respect, [ was at 
a disadvantage. With my head 
and shoulders in the astrodome, 
at last, like immortelles on a 
grave, I listened to instructions 
about releasing the thing in 
emergency. All I had to do then 
was to swim to the port wing— 
always supposing there was any 
water to swim in—and pull a 
metal tag such as one finds on a 
sardine tin. If successful (but 
I never am with sardine tins), 
this would release a boat. What 
more could a seaman ask ? 

Conas was wearing the outfit 
of a fighting airman—parachute 
and all. He explained that this 
was necessary for him, but he 
thought I would be more com- 
fortable without it. I thanked 
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him for his solicitude and was 
about to say—but what does it 
matter ? 

A splutter! A eough! A 
gout of brown smoke and then a 
shattering roar! Argument fore- 
stalled! I stuffed my ears, 
changed my name to Alf, and 
resolved, in the event of his 
sudden disappearance, to rub a 
button. 

After the usual preliminaries, 
we faced the runway and then— 
woof! The whizzers vanished. 
Something shoved me in the 
back and we were streaking past 
the tower like a tornado. 

An ordinary aeroplane takes 
off much like a moor-hen. Not 
so the fighter! We rose like a 
teal off the water; and before 
I had released my gasp, we were 
banking for a circuit of the air- 
field, a thousand feet or more 
above it. Our course lay east 
over 150 miles of varied scenery. 
I found enough detachment to 
enjoy it, but four miles a minute 
is too fast for the smoothest pen 
to etch in more than an outline. 

Behold the coast receding on 
our left, the patchwork quilt of 
vineyards on the plain below 
expanding as we climb, a moun- 
tain range that seems to bar our 
road ahead. Unobtrusively, at 
first, the earth swells up to meet 
us. Then we are engulfed. 
Wooded hills of cork and oak 
reach above us. One moment 
a dark and tortuous corridor 
threatens to hem us in. The 
next, the level sun peeps through 
between two peaks and pastes 
our shadow on the forest walls. 
It raees through the trees close 
beside us, then dashes off, as the 
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hillside curves away, on an 
oblique adventure of its own 
Now it is back again. Now 
gone for good. 

We leave the hills abruptly as 
a fairy-tale should end, to find 
ourselves floating high over a 
wide, open rolling plain, un- 
fenced and almost featureless. 
Here and there a plough has 
scratched the stony ground, but 
call it pasture, call it arable, 
lean herds seem to wander where 
they will to make a livelihood. 
Dotted about, like tiny scabs on 
a smooth face, are the wrecked 
and rusting vestiges of battle ; 
and the only enclosures to be 
seen proclaim their contents to 
be the soldiers’ last parade— 
a silent comment and a sad 
corollary. 

The domes and minarets of 
Tunis are bathed in roseate 


loveliness by the setting sun. 
Across the bay where— 


“Tn such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waft 
her love 
To come again to Carthage,” 


little can I see of the buried 
ruins, but the wild sea-banks 
drink of the evening light and 
smile as though expectant of a 
tryst. 

We fly out to sea at 11,000 
feet. Pantellaria, Lampedusa, 
and Linosa are visible, fine on 
either hand ; and almost at once 
I perceive right ahead a tiny 
luminous pink dot, like a star 
sapphire afloat upon a turquoise 
sea. I spend the next half-hour 
in convincing myself that this 
is the island we are making for. 
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Malta is about two hundred 
miles from where we crossed 
the coast. 

The tranquil beauty of the 
picture did not outlast our 
journey. The sea turned opal 
and then grey. Colour vanished 
from the lifted shoulder which 
Malta presents to westerly gales, 
and the high cliffs frowned upon 
us a8 we dived in over them like 
a flighting duck. In a moment 
I was bewildered. The light was 
fading. The sea’s blank face had 
lulled to sleep my sense of speed. 
A criss-cross maze of stone walls 
suddenly burst into view and 
began spinning madly round 
(believe it or not!) in the 
opposite direction to ourselves. 
Conas contrived, somehow or 
other, to touch down at the very 
pivot of the merry-go-round, 
where its gyrations soon ceased 
to bother me. The airfield wore 
the homely aspect of a village 
cricket green. Even the pavilion 
was where one might expect to 
find it, and not much larger. 
But it had a telephone. 

Since the time of St Paul, 
Malta has been a crowded island. 
It was never more so—they told 
me—than at present. With 
awful thoughts of having to 
dispute some shelter with a goat, 
I applied myself to the phone 
and stumbled on a happy dis- 
covery. There are few people— 
far too few, I am sorry to say— 
of whom I dare ask favours, but 
the Admiral then serving as 
Commodore of the Yard was one 
of them. I sponged on him as 
brazenly as a dockyard cat, and 
no cat ever met with kindlier 
reward. 
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We took off again soon after 
dawn. In three minutes the 
island lay astern of us. In ten 
it was out of sight. Four 
hundred and fifty miles of sea 
lay ahead. I thought of ‘ shoes 
—and ships—and sealing wax— 
of cabbages—and kings’; but 
with particular regard to the 
second item on the list. We only 
sighted one. She was heading 
west and was thus no use at all 
for any air-sea rescue work that 
might be toward. When at last 
a low cloud ahead of us con- 
densed itself into a coast-line, 
I felt as pleased as Columbus on 
discovering America. 

We crossed it north of Bengazi. 
The landscape—for the next 
half-hour or so—presented one 
feature, and one only, that kept 
on hitting me in the eye. A 
flattish scrub-covered wilderness, 
adjacent to an interminable east- 
west road, appeared to have 
been laid out in crofts of exactly 
the same size and shape. I 
judged each plot to be something 
between fifty and a hundred 
acres, but the eye, robbed of 
comparisons, has little power to 
estimate. Within each figure 
formed by this monotonous geo- 
metry, the house, steading, and 
various outbuildings were of 
uniform construction, uniformly 
grouped and uniformly situated 
in relation to the boundary 
fence. They appeared to suffer 
uniformly from neglect, but I 
could imagine these holdings 
in more prosperous times pro- 
ducing uniform crops in uniform 
quantities and uniform rotation. 

The scrub thinned and at last 
gave way to desert—a desert 
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whose face, in many places, still 
proclaimed it to have been the 
stage of recent history. I was 
astonished. Wrecked vehicles 
were to be expected, but I could 
not see why—in this land of 
dust-storms, more than two years 
after the event—the caterpillar 
spoors should still provide (for 
such as could read) the track 
charts of battle. A Desert Rat 
would have been a useful guide— 
or Sherlock Holmes, perhaps ; 
but I could not assess these 
whorls and curves and streaking 
parallels and confluent con- 
fusions. Indeed they suggested 
not so much a twentieth-century 
war as a conflict a l’arme blanche. 
Here I could believe (in defiance 
of history) Octavian’s chariots 
had brought Mark Antony to 
book, while Cleopatra languished 
in the Delta and pared her lovely 
nails. 

The vastness of the desert led 
me to enunciate a physical law, 
not yet acknowledged by science. 
The tedium of travel varies as 
the length of the journey and is 
unrelated to speed. Travelling 
in a plane—if there is nothing to 
beguile us—we cram into an hour 
or two a8 much ennui as we 
would suffer in weeks by jogging 
over the same route on a donkey. 
But I leave the proof to others. 

Iskanderia (as the Arabs call 
it) hove in sight at last. There 
must have been an atmospheric 
layer above it impregnated with 
sand ; for it looked as drear and 
desolate as the abandoned work- 
ings of a termite colony. We 
swooped down upon Dakhela 
airfield four and a half hours 
after leaving Malta. 
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In bidding farewell to my 
pilot—who was bound for the 
other side of the Delta—I men- 
tioned a circumstance which he 
could not have observed. For 
some time past, the port engine 
had been leaving behind it a 
thin trail of brown smoke. He 
listened with the courteous 
attention that a doctor bestows 
on the symptoms of a neurotic, 
but made no comment. 

Bidding me show up at dawn 
on the 21st, he was presently up 
and away. Half an hour later I 
was renewing my acquaintance 
with the Russian hall porter, 
the Cypriot bar-tender, and the 
pink geraniums, of provenance 
unknown, that festoon the trellis- 
work in the garden of the Hotel 
Beau Rivage. 


The moment was sweet. Two 


From the sublime there must 
always be a declivity. But I 
dare not offer to take the reader 
shopping. Indeed I do not want 
to. There was so much to buy 
that the need to discriminate, 
imposed by a shallow purse, 
quickly brought on a_head- 
ache. How these wares had 
piled up was anybody’s guess. 
It could not, I suppose, be called 
a black market, since in spite of 
two invasions Egypt had con- 
trived to keep her balance on the 
tight-rope of neutrality. Any- 
one with money might spoil the 
Egyptians, but not in the Serip- 
tural sense ; rather as one is apt 
to spoil a child. 
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years and five months earlier, 
I had contemplated these same 
geraniums in the dawn of a 
summer’s day and wondered if 
nightfall would find Rommel and 
his staff enjoying their garish 
profusion. The shrill single note 
of the air-raid warning—more 
prescient of doom, I used to 
think, than the siren’s wail—had 
hastened my going. 

The wind bloweth where it 
listeth on the periphery of war. 
It had blown me right round 
Africa and as far north as 
Scapa Flow in the interval. 
Yet here was I, and here 
were the geraniums. I did 
not rate their beauty nor my 
own importance high, but I felt 
that God was in His Heaven, 
whatever might be wrong with 
the world. 


I found refreshment in do- 
mesticity. I was rescued from 
the pink geraniums, the day 
after my arrival, by a gracious 
lady of whose family I had been 
almost an honorary member in 
troublous and nomadic times. 
The chief of her household was 
now fighting in Burma. Other- 
wise it was intact—three chil- 
dren, their nannie (a lovely 
Hittite), Achmed, a faithful slave, 
and Achmed’s son. 

On the night of the 20th, since 
there was no alarm-clock in the 
house I thought it expedient to 
buy one. I had no difficulty in 
finding what I wanted—the sort 
of clock that clucks rather than, 
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ticks and is usually given away 
as @ prize at a fair. Its value, 
pre-war, would be anything from 
38. 11d. to 78. 6d. The merchant 
wanted three pounds ten. I hope 
he has it still. 

I next visited a jeweller whose 
wares displayed more refine- 
ment. He produced a small 
chromium-plated affair of Swiss 
origin and asked fourteen guineas. 
It was not unpleasing to look at, 
and I thought it the better 
bargain of the two. I had 
retained in my possession—to 
meet emergencies on the return 
journey — almost exactly that 
sum, and here was an emergency. 
The clock changed hands. 

I have recounted this dismal 
transaction partly to show the 
sort of prices ruling in that 
country which now clamours 
for its sterling balances, and 
partly with a twisted smile at 
the irony of things. The clock 
worked @ merveille. 

I duly presented myself on 
time at Dakhela, only to find 
the airfield a sheet of water. 
We could not take off, and no 
aerodromes on our route were in 
condition to receive. Conas had 
arrived overnight and was not 
less impatient and worried than 
I was. We had the whole fore- 
noon in which to reflect that a 
grounded plane is no swifter 
than a dead horse. 

I think it was one o’clock when 
at last we took off—and then 
with grave misgivings on the 
part of the passenger. We tore 
down the runway in a smother 
of spray and cleared the railway 
embankment at the end of it by 
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@ margin concerning which there 
was, later on, a slight dispute. 
I said it was six inches. Conas 
called it six feet. 

The fleshpots were soon for- 
gotten. I felt sick, perhaps 
because I was frightened; and 
frightened the more because I 
felt sick. My perch above the 
cannon gun afforded no ameni- 
ties in this respect. I suppose 
the cloud ceiling was high. At 
any rate we did not climb above 
it and could not fly under it. 
Horrid lurid monsters, the colour 
of ripe grapes with the bloom on 
them, came rolling in upon us 
from all sides. There was much 
spectacular lightning to be seen, 
and I felt grateful that the roar 
of the engines drowned its accom- 
paniment. A goodly half of 
physical fear—I should say—is 
traceable to noise; not neces- 
sarily loud noise, but of that 
quality which strikes the audi- 
tory nerve in the language of 
menace. Thunder is certainly 
of that order. So is the growl 
of a dog. In wrath or in accents 
of condemnation, the human 
voice can sometimes compete— 
especially in the mouth of a 
headmaster. 

Conas went dodging through 
the storm like a snipe, and his 
adroitness won from me the 
admiration it deserved—albeit 
‘sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought.’ For an hour 
or 80 we were sometimes at 
sea and sometimes, so I judged, 
heading for perdition in the 
wastes of the Sahara; but then 
the heavens abated their wrath 
and we held a steady course. I 

H 
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had lost my bearings completely 
and visibility was still confined 
by cloud, with the sun betraying 
no hint of its whereabouts. I 
had no compass to consult. As 
far as the back of his head 
betrayed him, Conas did not 
appear to be consulting one 
either. The desert unrolled it- 
self beneath us like a limitless 
carpet. And here no tracks 
defiled it. Virgin was its face, 
lending point to the suspicion 
that the chap in front of me had 
snapped the bonds of reason and 
was making for the Mountains 
of the Moon. 

The blessed faculty of hope 
had almost deserted me when— 
like the callow face of youth—the 
brown wilderness began to sprout 
and grow pimples. Incipient 


signs of virility multiplied fast, 
and now it was searred, here and 


there, by a road or a beaten 
path. 

The climax was swift. We 
made @ sudden sea-fall, and the 
sweeping curve of the coast-line, 
as we crossed it, told me that 
we must be at the top of the 
Gulf of Sirte. And then the 
weather closed in once more. 
We were descending rapidiy and 
low enough to perceive that the 
sea was being lashed into fury 
beneath us. First a flurry, then 
a drenching downpour of rain 
sputtered and drummed on wings 
and fuselage. The contours of 
the wide bay we were crossing 
vanished in a trice behind a grey 
curtain in whose advancing folds 
we, too, were soon smothered, 80 
that the eye sought refuge in the 
void and found none but the 
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sombre shaft which marked the 
vortex of a whirling deluge. 

Nature, in her moods, sets a 
pattern that we imitate. Bitter- 
ness and anger she can often 
sustain, but, as with her children, 
blind fury is a matter of 
moments. My pilot banked left- 
handed—instinctively, it seemed 
to me, a8 @ man might turn his 
flank to a raging blast—and 
before there was time to wonder 
what came next, we had flown 
clear. There was the storm we 
had passed through, an amor- 
phous ghost waltzing across the 
sea, and here below us was a 
cluster of Nissen huts performing 
&® more stately measure—a sara- 
band that promised unlooked-for 
hospitality. 

El Agheila—or Marble Arch, 
as the eighth army called it, 
without straining Cockney wit— 
is not a place that flaunts its 
charms. Apart from the camp 
and air-strip it is hardly a place 
at all, just a desert locality 
adjacent to a road. When I 
saw it, the road was empty for 
miles. There was not even a 
donkey trotting along upon its 
lawful occasions to convince me 
that it served any purpose other 
than a strategic one; and if that 
were 80, it had served it best in 
a westerly direction. 

I walked half a mile or so to 
inspect Mussolini’s arch, but I 
did not find the enterprise re- 
warding. It bestrides the road, 
ostensibly on the border between 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, but 
since no border, natural or 
artificial, is discernible, the arch 
advertises itself not as a gateway 
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but a hollow boast. I am too 
ignorant to demolish it with 
criticism, but I hope that some- 
body will undertake the task 
with high-explosive. I do not 
know if it is fashionable to 
admire the Pyramids, but I was 
made aware, by looking at this 
monstrous pettiness, of two 
lessons which they teach. If 
you dare to violate the desert by 
building monuments in it, you 
had best build something that is 
truly big and simple like itself. 

The R.A.F. were most hospit- 
able. Since there were no V.1.P.8 
present or expected, they lodged 
us in the hut reserved for them. 
Or so they said, but V.I.P.s are 
pampered people, are they not? 
This was comfortable enough, 
but how stark and bare! How 
isolated ! And all this barbed 
wire—what could it mean? It 
could mean, of course, that we 
were to be shot at dawn. I 
hugged the fancy and slept as 
one who knows that the troubles 
of the world will not bother him 
much longer. A cold clear dawn 
brought reprieve, but the Met. 
Officer demurred to our release. 
The weather gods were in arms, 
he said, to deny us any refuge 
west of Tripoli. 

I spent an hour or so in his hut 
watching him at work. One 
lives and learns. In case the 
reader has not met the type and 
supposes, as I did, that a Met. 
Officer is just one more scientist, 
let me assure him that he is 
mistaken. He has at least three 
shafts in his quiver, of which 
science is one. He is also a seer 
and an artist. It is not always 
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apparent which of these lofty 
attributes is dominant, but they 
all function like a committee. 
Its executive—by which I mean 
the officer himself—uses a tech- 
nique similar to that of the chap 
who does portraits on the pier at 
the seaside. His theme, of course, 
is different. Instead of portraits 
he does terrifying skyscapes on a 
eosmic scale. He never stops 
sketching. As soon as one 
picture satisfies him, he rolls it 
up and starts another. If a 
stream of data is coming through 
from other stations, he uses it 
as an adventitious aid; but 
he is quite undaunted if—as in 
this case, for some reason—the 
stream dries up. He goes on at 
the same lightning speed, using 
a sixth sense—or should I say, 
hearkening to a voice on his 
committee that you or T cannot 
hear. 

At about ten o’clock this 
potentate relented and allowed 
us to proceed. Some minutes 
later—as much as twenty, per- 
haps—while I was still chewing 
valedictory thoughts of going 
back to El Agheila one day as a 
hermit, a gremlin showed up, in 
that sinister and dramatic way 
that gremlins have. 

The port engine spluttered and 
changed its beat. Conas banked 
and swerved clean round, like 
a partridge that shies in front 
of the guns. We were heading 
back for my hermitage, but we 
were losing speed and height— 
possibly with intention. This I 
could not judge and so could not 
assess our chances of making it. 
There was no ground in sight 
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that looked fit to land on, but 
the sea on our left was close at 
hand. 

Gremlins are so entirely self- 
satisfied that one may suppose 
them to be monosexual. Let me 
introduce you to this one’s 
parent, in retrospect. 

At the end of our outward 
journey the port engine had 
showed a smoky exhaust before 
we arrived at El Agheila on the 
previous day. Conas reported 
that it was losing oil. A ser- 
vicing squad led by a very 
competent sergeant had at once 
set-to, and was still working on 
the job when we turned in. 

‘A good chap, that sergeant!” 
Conas had remarked. “ He is an 
old friend of mine. I’d sooner 
trust him than any man I 
know.” 

Comfortable words! For 
Conas himself was a flyer of 
twenty - five years’ experience, 
with a critical faculty well 
developed. 

So much for the gremlin and 
his supposed lineage. The back- 
cloth against which I saw him 
was coloured by a conversation 
that had taken place earlier in 
the trip. 

Me: Can we stay aloft on 
one engine ? 

Conas: No! At least—very 
doubtful with a Merlin-Beau. 
You would have to boost the 
other for all it was worth and I 
shouldn’t care about it. These 
engines are due for a major 
overhaul. 

Me (with temerity): What, 
then, is the use of two engines ? 

Conas (with patience): The 
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war created a demand for a two- 
engined night-fighter, because of 
its advantages over the Spitfire 
in armament, radius of action, 
and so on. The Merlin engine 
was designed for the Spit. 
Having plenty of them when the 
Beau was first produced in a 
hurry, they used them to go on 
with. But the operational Beaus 
have long since had their own 
engines, and they can stay aloft 
on one. 

Fair enough, you will agree ! 
But the gremlin, in reminding me 
of it, grinned from ear to ear. 

During that backward run of 
sixty miles or so, Conas never 
looked round, but even if the 
circumstances had not pointed 
to it, his back view proclaimed 
him to be a man on tenterhooks. 
When you have studied a man’s 
back for as long as I had, with 
nothing much else to do, the 
slightest hint of abnormality 
will betray itself—no matter how 
phlegmatic he be. He had be- 
come my instrument panel and 
was just as sensitive, although 
not so informative, as the one 
in front of him. No wanderer 
returning after years ever greeted 
the sight of home with more 
affection than I felt for the 
Marble Arch, when at last it 
showed up again. 

The sergeant, who deserved to 
be called Mark Tapley, stripped 
the cowling off the recalcitrant 
Merlin once more, and for up- 
wards of three hours gave him- 
self and his men no respite. 
What a box of tricks! I thought. 
Just as much a miracle as a man’s 
nervous system. The trouble is 
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that we take a miracle for 
granted until it starts to go 
wrong. And then, for the very 
reason that it is a miracle, 
diagnosis is difficult. 

When Tapley & Co. had 
finished their work, a trial con- 
vinced everyone who was com- 
petent that the gremlin had been 
exorcised. We took off again at 
about two in the afternoon, 
hoping to reach Bone, 700 miles 
away, before the light failed. 

For an hour and a half we 
flew westward over the mono- 
tonous coast-line, and then di- 
verged on a southerly slant. The 
sea receded farther and farther 
until it was no more than a silver 
ribbon marking our northern 
horizon. On the other side, 


farther away, perhaps, but loom- 
ing close by virtue of their 
towering height, was a range of 


mountains stark and glaring red. 
With gaunt flanks luminous as 
hot iron and steep-sided glens 
yawning in every shade of 
purple, beautiful they looked 
and utterly desolate. ‘ King 
Solomon’s Mines,’ the first book 
I ever read with enjoyment, was 
invading my drowsy thoughts ; 
somewhere within that horrid 
fastness lay hidden the cave in 
which Gagoul, the witch... 
but here my reverie was rudely 
interrupted. Dire defeat stared 
me in the face, as though a 
schoolmaster had spotted that I 
was asleep in class and called on 
me to explain what he had been 
talking about. But the teacher 
was our friend the gremlin; and 
his subject was aerial dynamics. 

The port engine stopped. Its 
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whizzer no longer whirred, but 
feebly flapped as a lifeless limb 
will respond to a nervous reflex. 
For the space of a minute Conas 
held his course, and thrashed the 
starboard engine into such a fury 
that the blur of the airscrew 
vanished altogether. The engine 
accepted the challenge, I thought, 
with the smoothness of perfec- 
tion, but already our speed had 
dropped by more than a mile a 
minute and we had lost a 
thousand feet of height. Nor— 
for all my wishful thinking—did 
the two needles in front of me 
halt or hesitate. They seemed 
bent on telling two tales which 
could have but one unhappy 
ending. 

Conas must have thought so 
too. He banked so steeply that 
it felt as though we were on 
the very edge of a side -slip, 
and swooped round to the left 
through three-quarters of a circle 
to level off, nose to the sea. 

From that point onwards I 
do not find it easy to be coherent. 
Conas was busy’ looking, deciding 
and doing. I was busy too— 
frightfully busy—guessing what 
he had seen and what he had 
decided to do. His job may have 
been difficult. Mine was im- 
possible and quite thankless. If 
the Beau could be likened to a 
nag that is heading for a fall, 
he at least was the jockey. I 
was & luckless tipster, unheeded 
by anyone, dispensing dismal 
prophecies from right inside the 
horse’s mouth. In the rdéle of 
reporter, however, I will try to 
be more objective. 

The winning-post I took to be 
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the sea, but for a long time— 
well, a century or two—it did 
not look as though we could 
stay the course. The starboard 
engine no longer seemed to be 
running at full boost, and I 
judged that Conas had put his 
nose down to maintain flying 
speed. Whether or no, we were 
steadily losing height and our 
speed was only twenty or thirty 
m.p.h. above stalling point. 

At last the silver streak of 
water broadened perceptibly, 
and that could only mean that 
the sea was accessible to us if 
conditions did not worsen. I 
promptly unlaced my shoes. 

Do [| catch you smiling, 
reacer ? Have you ever waded 
intc the sea holding a puppy in 
front of you, intent on giving it 
its first swim? If so, you will 
know that it starts to thrash the 
air with its fore-paws, as though 
it were already swimming. I, 
too, was obeying instinct. Had 
I continued to do so, I should 
presently have found myself 
stark naked, but thought inter- 
vened with a cynical sneer and 
bade me lace my shoes up again. 
Whether it be wiser in a crisis to 
okey impulse or reason is a 
problem that may be left to 
philosophers, but both faculties 
crave a single boon—to be given 
a task, preferably one that con- 
tributes to self-preservation. I 
had nothing better to do than 
fiddle with shoe-laces. 

We were, I should think, four 
miles short of the coast and still 
about four thousand feet up, 


1 He had, but believed it to be mined. 
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when I sighted a disused landing- 
strip away to the east. Had 
Conas seen it?! Could we reach 
it? Should I try to scramble 
forward and point it out? Was 
there time? Would it distract 
him? The dilemma posed itself 
in one breath and vanished in 
the next. The strip lay to the 
right of us. We suddenly 
tumbled off the tight-rope on 
the other side into a giddy 
spiral. The last I saw of the 
sea, it had climbed into the 
heavens and become the coping 
on top of a tilted world. Round 
and round and round we went, 
and round again. A man that 
is giddy is nothing else but 
giddy. He cannot even be afraid. 

Nor was there time for peni- 
tence or prayer when the earth 
resumed its station, for it already 
menaced us with a kiss. As a 
movie camera, turning faster 
and faster, my eye recorded 
what it saw—a country of ter- 
raced mounds and small en- 
closures, a straggling cart-road, 
hedges of prickly pear, a house 
or two, patches of scrub, a clump 
of eucalyptus—but my mind 
could do nothing with the 
picture. There was too much 
detail, too little indication of 
what lay beyond. The untidy 
carpet merely wound me up 
as its pattern unrolled into a 
tight and ever tighter bundle of 
suspense. 

At a hundred feet or less we 
banked once more and swung to 
the left over a grove of olive 
trees. I suppose it was about 
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two hundred yards wide, which 
would mean that we took only 
three seconds to cross it. But we 
were 80 low that I could not see 
the other side until we cleared 
it, and three seconds endured 
long enough to make me think 
of it now as a forest. 

Still swinging left, we flattened 
out only a few feet from the 
ground, with a cart-road across 
our front which had a mud-bank 
on the farther side of it. If 
Conas had not kept a card up bis 
sleeve, I think the bank would 
have marked the end of the 
journey, but he called on the 
port engine, oil or no oil, for its 
last brief burst. We topped the 
obstacle, and he cut both engines 
as he did so. Wump! We 
seemed to hit the ground on a 
rising slope and kick off it again 
like a cricket ball with top spin. 


Our ‘beaufighting’ days were 
done. ‘ Nobody,’ said Conas, 
on @ wistful note, * will salve it 
here. Not worth while!” 

“What a damn shame!” 
This from me! If his dog had 
bitten me and he had told me 
that he meant to put it down, 
I should have used the same 
words. 

It remained to be discovered 
where we were and how we were 
to get home. A native youth 
appeared from a bungalow close 
by, and started to bubble over 
with questions in Italian. 
Having once been au _ inter- 
preter in ‘La bella lingua di 
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Wump!... Wump!... Wump! 
We were bouncing along a shallow 
depression with hummocks and 
boulders to either side. The 
floor was covered with close- 
cropped grass and some tall 
yellow weed like charlock. Our 
headlong progress, mostly on an 
even keel, was brought to a 
halt—and left us still the right 
way up—twenty yards short of 
a wire fence bordering a spinney 
of some kind. Neither of us 
wasted much time getting out. 

“Damned lucky!” said Conas. 
“T ought to have pancaked.”’ 

Pancakes or omelettes were 
all one to me, but [ felt truly 
grateful to him for an adroit feat 
of pilotage. He said it was the 
first time he had made a forced 
landing. I am not sure if he said 
it or merely implied that my 
name was Jonah. 


Dante,’ I used the opportunity 
to show off. 
“You seem to 
lingo,” said Conas, “so you'd 
better go and get help.” 
I left him dismantling the 


know the 


Beaufighter’s clock. In case 
you are as ignorant as I was, 
reader, be it known that the 
pilot of a service plane that has 
come to grief must treat the 
clock with as much reverence as 
a Scot would show for the heart 
of the Bruce. If you ask me 
why it should be so, [ can only 
refer you to the appropriate 
Ministry. 

Five minutes later I found 
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myself entering the drive of a 
villa with some pretensions. It 
led me past the house itself into 
® courtyard at the back, and 
there I came to an abrupt halt. 
From three sides of the square 
Roman Emperors were staring 
down at me with frozen gravity. 
I was light-headed, no doubt, 
and thus more inclined than 
usual to jump to conclusions. 
So intent was their scrutiny that 
only one explanation suggested 
itself. I was not, as I supposed, 
still alive after all. Our flight 
had ended in disaster. I had 
passed on. This was the Day of 
Judgment ; and these were the 
members of an august tribunal, 
convened to try a difficult case. 

I was considering this—ten- 
tatively deciding what line the 
defence had better take—when 
someone (the Clerk of Arraigns, 
no doubt) tapped me on the 
shoulder. I turned round, and 
the spell was broken; for the 
face that beamed at me from 
behind a pair of spectacles 
was quite obviously twentieth- 
century English. 

We stared in mutual mystifica- 
tion. I had cut my hand rather 
badly, or the Beaufighter had 
cut it for me. I was holding it 
above my head to check bleeding 
and had contrived, though I 
knew it not, to smear blood over 
my face like a Red Indian who 
has been careless with his war- 
paint. 

With grave politeness the new- 
comer ignored my disreputable 
appearance and introduced him- 
self. He told me that he was 
an archeologist, disguised as 
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a soldier. He dismissed the 
tribunal with a wave of his hand 
and told me that it represented 
the fruits of excavation in the 
buried ruins of Leptis Magna. 
I do not know where they may 
be now, but I counsel anyone 
with a taste for sculptural beauty 
to go out of his way to see them 
if the chance occurs. They are 
truly wonderful. 

I explained myself ; and with- 
out more ado was bundled into 
@ 15-cwt. truck and taken, by 
the archeologist’s driver, to 
military H.Q., Homs. The dis- 
tance was only a mile or two. 
A sergeant—startled out of his 
preoccupation with army forms 
—promised to collect Conas and 
our belongings. I was taken to 
see @ charming little Italian 
doctor, who bandaged me and 
put my arm in a sling. In due 
course Conas and I forgathered 
at the house of the young 
soldier in occupational charge of 
the place. 

Our host must have found us 
uncommunicative and dull. Re- 
action had set in after the excite- 
ments of the day. There were no 
mattresses in Homs, not even 
army ‘ biscuits’; no pillows or 
cushions either. I spent a night 
of peevishness worrying about 
the onward journey and trying 
to decide whether wire springs 
or a marble floor made the better 
couch. 

In the morning a truck took 
us into Tripoli, where the Navy’s 
sole representative—an elderly 
routeing officer, working himself 
to death—could hold out no hope 
of a sea passage; 80 we trans- 
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shipped to a taxi and took our- 
selves to Castel Benito, ten miles 
out. When the taxi had been 
paid off, I had about two 
piastres left in my pocket. I had 
a suitease full of marketable 
assets, including an alarm-clock, 
but no credit. I felt like a poor 
bagman trying to open up trade 
in vacuum cleaners or water- 
softeners in a territory where 
there is no demand for either. 

If there were spies on the 
continent of Africa—as of course 
there were—Castel Benito was 
just the sort of junction at 
which they might hope to wriggle 
into the allied circulation, like 
a streptococeus into the blood- 
stream. That, no doubt, was the 
reason for all the bureaucratic 
barbed wire which hedged it 
about and made it difficult for 
people with a cock-and-bull story 
such as ours to get a hearing, let 
alone cadge a lift. 

It was now the 23rd. My leave 
was up. A French general, his 
wife, and three children had a 
long-standing date to lunch with 
me on Christmas Day. I could 
not tell him not tocome. I could 
not tell my steward to oook 
the N.A.A.F.I. goose and plum 
pudding that should grace the 
feast. He would think I had 
died or deserted. So would the 
harassed writer in my office. 
The secretary had been spirited 
away a few days before I left, 
and there would be at least 
three hundred official en- 
velopes, half of them labelled 
‘Top Secret,’ waiting to be 
dealt with. The vice-consul 
would be asking me to convene 
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a naval court to try a case of 
manslaughter in a merchant 
ship. The principal witness in 
the case would be due to sail for 
Australia on Christmas Eve. My 
deputy, a man of melancholy 
turn, would probably have shot 
himself or possibly the vice- 
consul. And much else besides! 
But you cannot talk in that vein 
to an airman-clerk who shows 
you a definite order that no 
application can be considered 
unless accompanied by a route 
order, nor argue about it when 
he produces a clip of applica- 
tions, rubber-stamped ‘ priority,’ 
and tells you that the unfortun- 
ate people concerned have been 
waiting many days for an onward 
passage. 

Bone and Tripoli are only 350 
miles apart, but with Naples the 
heart and brain of the Mediter- 
ranean theatre, lateral com- 
munications were impossible and 
lateral transport almost at a 
standstill. Even the arterial 
lines were choked with priority 
traffic. 

The bureaucracy, or rather 
should I say the half-dozen or so 
bureaucracies (American, British, 
French—amilitary and civil) that 
stirred the pudding were not to 
blame for our discomfiture, but 
since they could not relieve it, 
we had to jump their fences as 
best we could. 

Conas, who had his own 
reasons for biting his nails, was 
better equipped than I was in 
this respect. His flying - suit 
flung over his shoulder made a 
mute appeal to the freemasonry 
of the skies. It earned him a 

H 2 
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passage to Algiers early in the 
afternoon. 

Left an orphan, I started 
to importune the pilots of all 
nations. Planes were coming in 
from all quarters every few 
minutes. Failing Bone itself— 
and there was not much chance 
of that—I was prepared to go to 
Tunis, Algiers, Cagliari, Naples, 
or Malta, in the belief that they 
would serve as stepping-stones ; 
80 I had plenty of scope as a 
mendicant, but no luck at all for 
many hours. 

At last a French Lockheed 
Lodestar came in from Lake 
Chad with a load of civilian 
passengers, bound for Tunis and 
Marseilles. It was almost dark. 
The pilot, as he climbed out, 
looked a very tired man after 
his flight across the Sahara. I 
felt it was a shame to bother 
him, but we beggars have to 
keep our finer feelings in sub- 
jection. He listened to my 
patter with absent politeness, 
and then shrugged. He said he 
was already 350 kilos over- 
weight. I offered him a cigarette 
and played my last card—the 
French general and the stuffed 
goose. For some reason the 
thought of his illustrious com- 
patriot having to go without 
Christmas dinner quickened his 
sympathy— 

“Ah! Voila une belle 
toire! (Qa se comprend!” 

He promised nothing, but 
bade me show up at dawn. 

With the aid of my alarm- 
clock I kept the tryst. Indeed 
I was early. It was still dark. 
The plane was empty ; nobody 


his- 
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about. I tried the door. It 
opened—so I climbed in, baggage 
and all, and sat down. 

I was almost asleep when a 
lady whispered in my ear that 
I was in her seat. I asked her 
to pardon me not once but a 
thousand times, and moved to 
the next one. The plane was | 
filling up. They all seemed 
to know one another and to 
take me for granted. The 
pilot arrived, greeted everybody, 
nodded to me, and went through 
into his cockpit. No forms to 
fill! No formalities! No fuss! 

And how softly they purred, 
those engines, as we taxi’d across 
the airfield. It was the best 
insulated plane I have ever been 
in. One could hear one’s neigh- 
bour whisper. 

A small thrill awaited us. In 
the middle of our take-off, a 
trap-hatch opened and the co- 
pilot beckoned us with frantic 
gestures— 

“ Bntassez - vous, 
shouted. 

We flew into a huddle at the 
fore-end. I trod on someone’s 
toe, tripped somebody up, and 
was myself embraced. There 
was universal demand for a 
thousand pardons. We were off. 
We settled down once more. 
Nobody asked why or wherefore. 
These were exiles bound for 
home. I was a straw weighed 
down with guilt, having—as I 
supposed — nearly broken the 
camel’s back. 

An hour later, on Tunis air- 
field, the fragrant smell of coffee 
lured me into an American 
canteen. The place was empty. 


vite!” he 
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The barman filled a mug and 
pushed it across. My hand stole 
nervously into my trouser pocket. 
Five cents, a nickel, or half a 
dime was about the exchange 
value of what it found there. I[ 
thought it wisest to drink the 
coffee before asking questions. 

‘“* How much ? ’”’ I said, much 
refreshed. 

The barman chewed his gum 
while he figured it out. 

“Uncle Saaam, brother!’’ he 
drawled at last. 

“God bless Uncle Sam!” 
said I with reverence. The 
barman should have said 
‘Amen!’ but he missed his 
cue and went on chewing gum 
instead. 

Christmas Eve! One hundred 
and fifty miles to go and twenty- 
four hours in hand! It should 


have been easy. N.O.I.C., Tunis 


—known to a large acquaintance 
«#8 Henry VIII.—lavished upon 
me the hospitality that one 
would expect from that monarch, 
but with a hint of Tudor wilful- 
ness he waived the question of 
onward transport until there was 
nothing for it but to ring up the 
admiral’s office at Bizerta. 

The result was unexpected :— 

“Flag Officer, Tunisia, to Naval 
Air Station (for information 
N.O.LC., Tunis). A Defiant is 
to be at Tunis airport at 0900 
tomorrow to take N.O.L.C., Bone, 
to Bone.” 

I apologise to the taxpayer. 
Never before or since has an 
aeroplane taken the air on my 
personal account. If I am con- 
sulted in the matter, the extrava- 
gance will not recur. 
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The day dawned foul. The 
whole celestial concave weighed 
us down like a saturated sponge 
about to discharge its contents. 
There was poor visibility on the 
ground—none at all at 500 feet. 
Tunis airfield was still usable, but 
Bone doubtful about receiving. 
In this uncertainty we waited— 
Henry VIII. and I—for the 
Defiant to arrive. It was an 
hour late. 

Defiants were never, I believe, 
popular in the R.A.F. I am 
ignorant of the reason for it, but 
I acclaim the sentiment. I dis- 
like squatting as though I were 
in @ baby’s bath, staring at the 
rudder-post or into the recent 
past, and not knowing what lies 
ahead. But I anticipate. 

“What makes you late, 
Sub?” said I to the young 
Australian who climbed out 
of it. 

“Spot of engine trouble!’ he 
blandly explained. 

“Oh yeah ? Now just tell me, 
like a good lad—what’s the 
matter with the engine? ” 

“ Quite O.K. now, sir!” said 
he—bland as ever. 

“T dare say! But I’m inter- 
ested in engines. What was the 
matter with it ? ”’ 

He parried this question with 
another. 

“This your first time up, 
sir?” 

All very well for Henry VIII. 
to chortle into his beard! He 
was nothing after all but 
a miserable anachronism. He 
should have drawn his poniard 
and made an end of this stripling 
who dared be rude to his guest. 
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As for me, I accepted defeat and 
meekly did as I was told, which 
was to put on parachute harness, 
for the first time in my life. But 
as we flew cliff-high down the 
coast, making a noise like a 
mowing machine that has been 
left out all the winter, indigna- 
tion got the better of me. I 
compared this tinker’s nightmare 
with an extinct species of daddy- 
long-legs called a B.E.2E. in 
which I once travelled, years 
before the sub-lieutenant was 
born, and decided that those 
had been the days. However, 
he put me down where [I be- 
longed, and I am grateful still. 
I hope he got back in time for 
his Christmas dinner. 


Passing the beach shanty 


which my depleted ship’s com- 
pany now occupied as a barracks, 


T observed a custom long estab- 
lished. Their goodwill very 
nearly undid me. A tumblerful 
of banana syrup, laced with 
rum, is not everybody’s drink. 
Thence to exchange the season’s 
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greetings with the officers, where 
I learned that there had been 
two armed burglaries, but other- 
wise the ship was on an even 
keel. My deputy had shot no 
one, not even a burglar. 

I reached home at last with 
twenty minutes to spare. The 
steward opened the door to me 
and stared. He had a most 
expressive face, but one could 
never tell what it expressed. 
Before either of us spoke, the 
phone rang. 

“The goose?” I said, step- 
ing past him and lifting the 
receiver. 

The steward nodded and 
smiled. He was a good and 
faithful steward. 

* O’est vous commandant ? ” 

“* Mais oui, mon général ! ” 

“ Vous attendez, par hasard, des 
invités ?” 

“ Mais oui, mon général |!” 

“ Tres bien! A tout aVheure!”’ 

“A tout a Vheure, mon gén- 
éral!” 

There was just time for a bath. 
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BY EBROCK VALDROSS. 


THERE can be but few who, 
after long service in West Africa, 
are prepared to give an instant 
and unqualified reply to the 
question, “‘ Did you ever come 
across a real case of black 
magic?’? Whenever any vari- 
ant of that question is put to 
me, even while I am wording 
the non-committal answer that 
should close the subject, I find 
my memory harking back to the 
affair of Corporal Martin Luther 
Asamoah of the Gold Coast 
Police. Today I am unable to 
accept it as having been a clear 
case of witchcraft; but at the 
time it happened there appeared 
to be no other possible explana- 
tion. In the story that follows, 
only the name of the fetish and 
the names of the actors are not 
factual ; the occurrences are as 
exact a8 my memory allows after 
a space of some twenty - five 
years. 

Corporal Martin Luther Asa- 
moah was as strong and 
good-looking a young West 
African as one could wish to 
see; he was also a ‘ Standard 
VI. Scholar’ from one of the 
bigger Mission schools. During 
his six years in the Force his 
conduct was exemplary ; he had 
never been charged with even a 
trivial offence at Orderly Room, 
and his Record of Service showed 
that he had exercised tact and 
courage whenever the circum- 
stances had called for those 
qualities. He was the youngest 
N.C.O. in my Provincial Head- 


quarters detachment, and one 
of the best and most reliable 
of his rank in the Province. I 
liked Corporal Asamoah very 
much, and I was amused often 
at his sense of humour. When, 
on our first meeting, I asked him 
where he got his Christian names, 
he smiled widely and said, 
** Please, sir, my father’s father 
was an ordained clergyman. It 
was he who picked the two 
names forme. He had christened 
my father Calvin Livingstone 
Wesley—which is surely even 
worse ; but I did not make the 
same mistake myself, sir. My 
son is not named Sherlock 
Holmes Asamoah, but just plain 
Kojo George Asamoah.”’ 

The corporal’s work showed 
such keenness that one could 
not doubt that he was ambitious, 
but he never openly showed his 
ambition to me; it was his 
young wife who enlightened me 
about that. The lady was cheer- 
ful and comely, but her standard 
of education fell far short of 
her husband’s, and her spoken 
English—a non-stop, machine- 
gun rattle of pidgin - English 
—compared badly with his. 
Perhaps because it was a prelude 
to tragedy, I remember clearly 
one conversation that I had 
with Mrs Adjua Asamoah. Pass- 
ing the door of Corporal 
Asamoah’s quarters one morn- 
ing, I stopped to take notice of 
their sturdy baby son. In chaff 
I suggested to the proud young 
mother that I would enlist him 
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—he must have been under two 
years old at that time—as a 
recruit in the General Police. 
Very richly snubbed I was for 
my offer. “No, Master; no,” 
said the smiling lady, “I no 
’gree ataa’ you take my Kojo 
for recruit. Supposing my 
husband reach quick for be 
Superintendent our money plenty 
then for send Kojo to Achimota 
College. If Kojo fit for pass 
him big exams (Master, he go 
fit proper!), we fit then for make 
him Reverend—all the same like 
my husband him Grandpapa.”’ 
When, a few minutes later, 
I told Corporal Asamoah about 
it, he smiled tolerantly and said, 
“‘T would far rather be a police- 
man than a railway clerk—like 
her father—or be a_ school- 
master, like my father; but 
of course, sir, women do 
not properly understand such 
matters.” Then, rather as an 
afterthought, he added, “ But 
I shall send Kojo to Achimota 
if I can afford the fees by then, 
sir.”’ It was obvious that he, 
like his wife, was anticipating 
his rapid promotion ; for Achi- 
mota fees were above the means 
of anyone in our Force below 
the rank of Superintendent. 
And I suppose Martin Luther 
Asamoah would have attained 
his, and his wife’s, ambition in 
due course—had I not, with the 
kindest intentions, tried to assist. 
A few days later I had to 
detail a reliable N.C.O. for 
temporary duty, in charge of 
the sub-station at the town 
of Asafokrom during the four 
months’ leave of the knowledge- 
able old grey-headed sergeant 
who for years past had been 
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posted there. I selected Corporal 
Asamoah for the job, although 
he was rather young for the 
responsibility; and told him 
that if he did outstandingly 
well I should recommend him 
for early promotion to sergeant. 
He and his wife must have left 
for Asafokrom with high hearts. 

Asafokrom Sub-Station was 
not easily accessible from my 
Provincial Headquarters, but 
several times during the fol- 
lowing four months I managed 
to carry out a visit of inspection 
there. On each occasion I found 
everything in first-class order ; 
Corporal Asamoah was doing 
very nearly as well at Asafokrom 
as the experienced old sergeant 
had done. I felt that my selec- 


tion had been wise. 
It must have been during one 
of the earlier of my visits that 


the corporal and I had some 
short discussion about the 
Agipaloho fetish. Soon after 
his arrival at Asafokrom three 
Agipaloho priests had settled in 
the village, and had erected a 
shrine in the side-street where 
they were lodging. The Agipa- 
loho fetish was a troublesome 
one, and at that time we were 
expecting almost any day to 
hear that Government had 
decided to suppress it. I told 
the corporal to keep a watchful 
eye on the priests, but to take 
no action until further orders. 
I do not think that he and I 
spoke about the fetish again ; 
not until after his return to 
Provincial Headquarters some 
months later. 

Most of us had the fetish on 
our minds about that time. 
Agipaloho was very different 
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from any of the old animistic 
cults of the Gold Ooast—it was 
a recent importation from French 
territory, an up-to-date, money- 
making fetish. One could sense 
an uncomfortable atmosphere 
of terror in any village where it 
had been established. But the 
shrines were never sited close 
to any European habitation, 
and the priests of Agipaloho 
never staged any ceremonial 
ritual when a European was 
known to be in the vicinity ; 
so that at first it was difficult 
to find out much about it. It 
was not until several of us 
had, on different occasions and 
at different places, succeeded 
in watching them from ‘ hide- 
outs,’ that Government had any 
accurate information to work on. 

The ritual proved to be widely 
different from that of the better 
known, older fetishes of the 
Gold Coast. One thing stood 
out among a lot of noisy 
hoeus-pocus and high-pressure 
salesmanship — there was no 
doubt that the Agipaloho priests 
had a wide and = genuine 
knowledge of hypnotism. The 
troop of acolytes that assisted 
at the ceremony did so under 
deep hypnosis; and the long 
ritual dances they performed 
before the shrine were such feats 
of endurance as would be 
impossible were the dancers 
conscious of fatigue or pain. 
The dancers were boys and girls 
in their early ‘teens recruited 
locally, and they were as flat- 
footed as most forest dwellers 
in West Africa; yet, although 
bare-footed, they stood up on 
their toes almost like trained 
ballet dancers, and danced and 
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postured on tiptee for periods 
of several minutes on end. As 
they danced, stiffly and ungrace- 
fully, backwards and forwards 
before the shrine, keeping time 
to the staccato beat of the drums, 
the tempo of the drum-beat was 
gradually speeded up. Suddenly 
one saw that the bodies of the 
dancing acolytes were being 
shaken by rigors; rigors that, 
with the faster beat of the drums, 
gradually increased until the 
dancers were shaking violently 
all over, as though in extreme 
physical agony. It was un- 
pleasant to watch ; but through 
it all the young dancers never 
relaxed from their tiptoe stance, 
and every face had a strange 
fixed vacancy upon it—showing 
neither pain nor fatigue. When, 
with startling abruptness, the 
drumming stopped, they col- 
lapsed instantly, falling to the 
ground as limply as would dead 
bodies. Then into the sudden 
silence broke the strange falsetto 
voice of the Agipaloho priest, 
calling one by one the names of 
the dancers. Each, in turn, rose 
on being named, and moved 
quietly into the shadows behind 
the shrine. 

Throughout the long 
mony, which included several 
of these ritual dances, the 
sacrifice of goats and of chickens, 
and short periods of invocation 
of Agipaloho, the priests spoke 
and intoned only in a hateful 
metallic high-falsetto voice—a 
nightmare voice, such as surely 
no mortal human ever possessed 
by nature. To me there was 
acute discomfort in the sound 
of it, an embodiment of cruelty 
and evil; and it seemed to 
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reach deep down within me to 
release some strange reserve of 
fear of which I had never before 
been conscious. The words had 
no meaning to me—the priests 
were speaking the ‘ fetish 
tongue,’ which only they used 
and claimed to understand. 
From time to time, among a 
farrago of sounds, one could 
distinguish the name Agipaloho, 
but there was no other word that 
I could recognise. 

The ritual was unpleasant to 
watch, but there was nothing in 
it sufficient, in itself, to brand 
Agipaloho as harmful, and it 
was probably the conduct of 
some of the priests themselves 
that, in the long run, resulted 
in the prohibition of the fetish. 
It was not unusual, it seemed, 
for Agipaloho priests to threaten 
with death, by fetish-curse, any 
villagers in their congregations 
who failed to pay the tithes and 
offerings demanded of them. 
Several mysteriously sudden 
deaths were supposed to have 
resulted from such curses; and 
it was common knowledge in 
the villages that Agipaloho was 
a ‘killing fetish. Yet it was 
quite impossible to get any real 
evidence against the priests. 
No West African peasant could 
be expected to give evidence 
against a man who—by frowning 
at him, or perhaps even by 
smiling at him—could send him 
away to die miserably like a 
poisoned rat; and, whatever 
we Europeans might think about 
it, that belief was firmly in the 
minds of the Africans who knew 
most about Agipaloho. 

A few days before Corporal 
Asamoah’s return from Asaf- 
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okrom the Agipaloho cult was, 
by notice in the Government 
‘ Gazette,’ proscribed. Immedi- 
ately the Assistant District 
Commissioner at Asafokrom— 
who was young and energetic 
and who knew a good deal that 
he disliked about Agipaloho 
—called upon the priests to 
dismantle and remove their 
shrine and to leave Asafokrom 
within one day. Without argu- 
ment or protest the priests left, 
but they did not remove the 
shrine. Two days later the 
Assistant District Commissioner 
decided to destroy it without 
further delay; and when he 
did so Corporal Asamoah was 
with him. There was nothing 
dramatic about the destruction 
of Agipaloho’s altar at Asaf- 
okrom. <A few blows of a 
pickaxe were sufficient, and in 
five minutes the fragments were 
seattered over the street. No 
protest was made, and nobody 
at Asafokrom expressed any 
regrets. It was the end of 
Agipaloho in that District. 
When, a few days later, 
Corporal Asamoah reported to 
me at Provincial Headquarters 
after he had handed over 
Asafokrom Sub-Station to the 
sergeant on his return from 
leave, I made my routine in- 
quiry— No new trouble since 
I was last at Asafokrom, 
corporal?”’ and he gave me 
an answer that threw a new light 
on his character. ‘No, sir, and 
hardly any crime; and no new 
political trouble between the 
Chiefs during the last few weeks ; 
and, beyond that, sir, we got rid 
of Agipaloho two days before 
Sergeant Lamptey returned. 
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I, myself, helped to knock down 
the altar, sir. I asked the 
Assistant District Commissioner 
to let me do it.” Corporal 
Asamoah was unusually pleased 
with himself; and I was 
surprised to find him glorying 
in being an iconoclast. The 
West African is usually tolerant 
of almost any degree of religious 
heterodoxy, so I said, “ Why, 
corporal, had you any personal 
animus against Agipaloho?” 
and I considered my interest 
rewarded when he smilingly 
replied, ‘Personal animus? No, 
sir; but all fetish is idolatrous 
and evil, and Agipaloho must 
have been worse than the older 
fetishes, or Government would 
not have stopped him. I was 
really pleased to help to knock 
down that filthy altar, sir.” 
This was a new Corporal 
Asamoah to me: he could, it 
seemed, be intolerant. 

During the following month 
all the Agipaloho shrines in the 
Province were dismantled. At 
each one the priests, after having 
the prohibition order explained 
to them, removed the swman 
articles from their altar and 
destroyed the rest; and always, 
after doing so, they at once left 
for French territory. It was as 
though they had made the shrine 
at Asafokrom a test case. When 
the last of the priests had left 
the Gold Coast I was able to 
say to myself with relief, “and 
that is the end of Agipaloho.”’ 

It was, however, very far 
from the end; for within a few 
days I had more cause to think 
about the exiled fetish than I 
ever had during the days of its 
greatest successes. It began 
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one Sunday morning, about a 
month after Corporal Asamoah’s 
return from Asafokrom. It was 
one of those deceptively lovely, 
misty sunny mornings when a 
forest-zone town in West Africa 
ean look peacefully tranquil. 
While I was shaving, in front 
of the dressing-room window, I 
was appreciating tne beauty of 
the view. The trim grass lawn 
of my garden and the gaudy 
masses of zinnias in the flower- 
beds, with the hibiscus hedge 
all a-flower behind them, made 
the foreground; in the middle 
distance a strip of lavender- 
coloured mist covered the valley 
and the town; and, beyond that, 
rose the forest-covered hills. It 
was @ picture of sweet serenity. 
Then I saw Senior Superin- 
tendent Jumbakoya and Ser- 
geant Voltasu arriving together, 
on bicycles, at the end of my 
garden drive. Their appearance 
at such an early hour—it was 
not much after six o’clock— 
looked ominous to me, since 
both of them knew that I never 
failed to go down to my office 
on Sunday mornings. Anything 
that could not wait until 9 a.m. 
on @ Sunday would have to be 
an important matter. 

When, a few minutes later, I 
had finished dressing I found 
them waiting on the front 
verandah. The three of us had 
worked together for years past, 
and were on the best of terms, 
yet it struck me instantly that 
they were strangely embarrassed 
—as though some sort of barrier 
had suddenly risen between us. 
I said, “ Well, Mr Jumbakoya, 
tell me the worst, and let us 
get on with it. What is the 
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trouble?’ There was a long 
moment of hesitation before 
he replied—and he was looking 
downwards, a8 though studying 
the toes of his shoes—* Please, 
sir, I hate to have to say it to 
you, it seems that Corporal 
Asamoah has been put in fetish.’’ 
Then, turning towards Sergeant 
Voltasu, he said, ‘ Sergeant, 
tell the Commissioner of Police 
what you told me this morning.” 
After a mechanical ‘ Yes, sir,” 
the sergeant hesitated even 
longer than the Senior Super- 
intendent had done, so I said, 
“Corporal Asamoah put im 
fetish ; what do you mean?” 
Instantly the sergeant answered, 
“ Please, sir, you must allow 
me to speak to you of fetish as 
we Africans talk of it between 
ourselves, not as a O.LD. 
sergeant should speak of it 
to his European officer. My 
story about Asamoah can only 
be told the African way.’’ Then, 
at my impatient, ‘ Get on with 
it, sergeant. Don’t waste time 
on that,’ he made his statement 
like the excellently efficient 
detective-sergeant that he was. 

“For several days past I 
noticed that Corporal Asamoah 
was, at times, strange in manner, 
sir. He had a worried look on 
his face, a sort of listening- 
backward look, just the look of 
a man who is straining his ears 
to catch a whispered word from 
somewhere behind him. I have 
seen dangerous lunatics look 
like it, but never a properly sane 
man: 80 yesterday morning I 
asked him if he was feeling ill. 
You know, sir, he and I were 
at school together at Mampong 
and we liave always been good 
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friends ; but, when I asked him 
yesterday if he was ill, he was at 
once angry. He asked me, in a 
rough voice, what business it 
was of mine whether he was ill 
or well. Then he said—he 
shouted it several times—that 
he was quite well, not ill at all ; 
and he became rude, and said 
that some of us ©.1.D. sergeants 
had plenty of time to waste in 
asking silly questions. Because 
I could see that there was some- 
thing very wrong with him I 
kept my temper with him. Later 
on yesterday morning, when 
Asamoah had gone to the 
District Commissioner’s Court, 
I went across to his quarters and 
asked his wife if she knew what 
was the matter with him. I 
have known Adjua nearly as 
long as I have known her 
husband, sir, so I could ask 
her a question like that. As 
soon a8 I had spoken, sir, she 
began to cry. She told me that 
for nine days she had seen that 
something was wrong with him. 
He had become silent, and bad- 
tempered with her and with 
their little son. He had never 
been like that before; but now 
he seemed to hate them both. 
She said that lately he was 
talking a lot in his sleep, but 
using words that had no proper 
sense ; and often he sighed and 
groaned in his sleep as though in 
great pain. She said she was 
certain that he was ill and 
unhappy, but that she was 
afraid to say all that she thought 
about it. Then, sir, she said, 
‘Supposing my husband no be 
80 proud, he never done bring 
this heavy trouble on we ail.’ 
Beyond that I could get nothing 
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out of her. Her words ‘ heavy 
trouble’ seared me, sir. I 
suspected that he might have 
done something dishonest when 
he was in charge at Asafokrom; 
80, although I have always 
known Asamoah to be a very 
decent honest man, I reported 
his wife’s words to Senior Super- 
intendent Jumbakoya immedi- 
ately.” 

At that point the Senior 
Superintendent broke in with, 
“IT didn’t worry you with the 
story yesterday because I knew 
how busy you were, sir. I was 
certain that Corporal Asamoah 
had left no trouble behind him 
at Asafokrom, and when Sergeant 
Voltasu told me about it, I 
thought it was only some sort 
of woman palaver — probably 
quite unreasonable jealousy on 
the part of the corporal’s wife. 


It didn’t seem important to 
me; and I, too, was very busy 
yesterday morning. So I told 
Sergeant Voltasu to keep an eye 
on Asamoah, and to let me know 
in a day or two how things were 


going between him and his 
wife. But what happened last 
night made me see how very 
serious it all is.” 

Ordinarily there was nothing 
dramatic in Senior Superin- 
tendent Jumbakoya’s make-up. 
He was, by nature as well as by 
training, a most reliable literalist ; 
but his next few sentences were 
all too dramatic. 

“Soon after eleven o’clock 
last night I made a short town 
patrol, and when I got back to 
the station I was just going up to 
my quarters to go to bed, when 
I heard a strange noise from the 
direction of the General Police 
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N.0.0.8 quarters. I turned 
back and walked across the 
barrack yard. As I approached 
the quarters the door of Corporal 
Asamoah’s room opened and a 
man came out. It was dark and 
I did not at first think it was 
Asamoah, he looked taller and 
thinner; but it was he. Stark 
naked and walking on tiptoe he 
was, sir. Suddenly he began 
again the noise I had heard— 
like a bad gramophone playing 
@ worn-out record with an old 
needle. Sounds like words but 
not really words. A _ nasty 
voice, sir, and talking nonsense; 
but very bad indeed for an 
African to hear. I was afraid 
when I heard it. I said, ‘ What 
is all of this foolery, corporal ? 
Stop that noise and go back into 
your room.’ But he took no 
notice, just as though he had 
not heard me. Then Sergeant 
Voltasu came from his quarters, 
and he and I took hold of the 
corporal and led him back into 
his room. He did not struggle, 
or resist us, and he stopped that 
nasty speaking; but he walked 
stifiy, up on his toe-tips, and 
when we got him back into his 
room he was trembling heavily 
—as though he had bad malaria, 
sir.’ The Senior Superin- 
tendent had been looking me 
in the face again during the 
latter part of his story; but, 
at that point, he again stared 
down at the ground—just in 
front of his shoes—and said, 
“T knew then, sir, what was 
wrong with Corporal Asamoah. 
Somebody has put him in fetish.”’ 

I found myself saying, with 
some heat, “‘ Damn it, Jumba- 
koya, you know that nobody ean 
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put a man in fetish. Asamoah 
may have gone mad, but fetish 
has got nothing to do with 
it.” It was Sergeant Voltasu 
who answered—* Please, sir, Mr 
Jumbakoya and I are Africans, 
and fetish is an African thing. 
We really do know about it. 
Asamoah is in fetish, sir; and 
I think he will soon die.” 

At that point Jumbakoya 
again took up his story. ‘ We 
found the corporal’s wife in 
their quarters, crying. She told 
us she had awoke to find her 
husband standing up by the 
side of the bed and talking bad 
talk without sense. When she 
tried to get him back to bed, he 
struck her hard in the face and 
then went out naked into the 
yard. She was very frightened, 
sir; but she helped us to get 
him to lie down again on the 
bed, and almost at once he 
stopped shaking and seemed to 
go off to sleep. This morning at 
six o’clock I tried hard to rouse 
him, but he only stirred a little, 
so I told his wife to let him 
go on sleeping and not to allow 
anybody else to enter their room. 
Truly, sir, Corporal Asamoah is 
in fetish—and there is no cure 
for that unless the fetish is taken 
off him by the person that 
controls it.’ 

When I reached the station 
half an hour later I found 
Jumbakoya looking out of his 
office window, waiting for me. 
He said, “ It started again soon 
after I got back, sir; so I have 
locked him in his room. You 
can hear him from here.” Fora 
moment all other noises were 
drowned by the din of a motor- 
cycle passing down the street 
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outside; but as the din de- 
creased I could hear, from the 
direction of the N.C.O.s quarters, 
the very tones of that hideous 
speaking-voice which I had once 
before heard and had then so 
disliked —the harsh falsetto 
speech of the Agipaloho priests. 
When it dawned on me that 
Corporal Martin Luther Asamoah 
was speaking with exactly that 
voice I had a horrible moment 
of panic; even, to my shocked 
surprise when an instant later I 
realised it, a cowardly impulse 
to run away to somewhere out 
of hearing. My panic was, of 
course, Only a matter of a 
splitsecond; almost immediately 
I remembered that Asamoah 
might have attended an Agipa- 
loho ceremony and heard that 
‘ fetish tongue.’ If he had now 
gone insane he might have the 
hallucination that he, himself, 
was a priest of Agipaloho. It 
was, after all, not so difficult to 
find a rational explanation. By 
the time I reached his room I 
had my nerves well in hand 
again ; yet, even so, I was jarred 
by what I saw when Sergeant 
Voltasu opened the door to 
admit us. Up and down the 
small whitewashed room, in the 
three feet or so between the 
bed and the wall, Asamoah was 
dancing backwards and for- 
wards on extreme tiptoe, and 
his whole body was shaking 
violently as though racked by 
ague. His face was like a 
bronze mask in its blank ex- 
pressionlessness ; there was no 
trace of pain or of fatigue upon 
it; indeed there was no trace 
of any human emotion whatever. 
Several times we spoke to him, 
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but he showed no sign of hearing 
us. Then, without anything to 
give us warning, he crashed to 
the floor. When I helped to lift 
him on to the bed he was as limp 
as a rag; but he was breathing 
deeply and evenly. As we laid 
him down the Senior Superin- 
tendent said to me, “ He passed 
out like that—exactly like that 
—when Voltasu and Adjua were 
trying to get him to lie down 
last night. He should be ail 
right for several hours now, I 
think, sir.’’ 

We left him in his wife’s care 
and I went to my office to weigh 
up the evidence. It was not 
hard to understand that to 
almost any West African the 
circumstances of this attack were 
such as to carry the certain 
conviction that Corporal Asa- 
moah had been put in fetish; 
but, to a European who had no 
inborn belief in black magic, 
could there not be a logical 
explanation. I remembered the 
strange iconoclastic pride with 
which he had told me that 
he had helped to knock down 
the Agipaloho shrine; and Ser- 
geant Voltasu’s story of Adjua 
Asamoah repeating to him some 
phrase about heavy trouble being 
brought upon them by her 
husband’s pride. If Adjua 
Asamoah had been badly scared 
of Agipaloho, might it not be 
possible that she had somehow 
conveyed her terror to her hus- 
band during the several weeks 
since the destruction of the 
shrine. By recent personal 
experience I knew that irrational 
fear could be to some degree 
epidemic. I, who did not believe 
in black magic, had felt my 
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unbelief waver for a moment 
when I first heard Asamoah 
speaking in the ‘fetish voice.’ 
I felt sure that my sudden fear 
had come to me through the 
volume of terror around me, 
terror of Agipaloho. If that 
could occur to me, was it not 
logical to believe that Adjua 
Asamoah’s fear had acted upon 
her husband’s mind until he was 
even more afraid of Agipaloho 
than she was. So far my 
theorising ran fairly comfort- 
ably; but nothing explained 
Asamoah’s ability to speak in 
that detestable voice or to stand 
up for long periods on tiptoe— 
and there were those rigors. I 
was arriving nowhere with my 
speculations, but, whatever the 
reason, it seemed that he was 
now insane, temporarily insane 
at least, and it was certainly my 
duty to call upon a doctor to 
see him. There was no choice: 
it had to be our Senior Medical 
Officer — Robert M‘Murdo. Ex- 
cellent physician that M‘Murdo 
was—and he was probably one 
of the best in the Colony—I 
had never found him an easy 
man to work with; and a few 
months earlier there had been 
some personal feeling between 
us after I had found it necessary 
to cross-examine him rather 
closely when he was giving 
evidence for the defence in a 
“driving while drunk” case. 
We had hardly met socially 
since that day, and when we 
met in the course of our duties 
he was inclined to be difficult. 
At the Native Hospital, when 
I went there to look for him, I 
found him just finishing his 
Sunday morning round of the 
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wards, and within a few minutes 
I was, in his office, telling 
him the story of Corporal 
Asamoah’s illness. Because I 
had expected instant disbelief, I 
was surprised at the deep interest 
that he gave to it. After asking 
me half a dozen questions and 
taking a few notes in a notebook, 
he said, “I'll come straight 
along with you now, to have a 
first look at him. I’m not sure 
that there’s anything I can do 
for him—if you have your facts 
right—other than certifying him, 
in due course, if he proves to 
be insane.’”’ When we reached 
the Police Station Asamoah was 
still sleeping. He could not be 
roused, and he slept on while 
*M‘Murdo took his pulse, listened 
to his heart-beat, and even when 
he lifted an eyelid. Later, in 


my office, M‘Murdo put Senior 
Superintendent Jumbakoya, Ser- 
geant Voltasu, and me through 
a long cross-examination about 


the corporal’s record in the 
Force and his behaviour since 
his return from Asafokrom. He 
appeared to accept the views of 
the two Africans on the root 
cause of the illness. ‘ Yes,” he 
said, frowning down at the 
notes he had made in his note- 
book, ‘* he seems to have been 
put in fetish. If we can find out 
when and by whom, we may find 
& way to get him out of it. 
There is nothing supernatural in 
it—black magic, witchcraft, or 
anything of that sort. No fetish- 
man can do anything that cannot 
be undone by a person who 
knows enough about it; but it 
is essential to know just how 
the sickness was put upon him.”’ 
Se, while Sergeant Voltasu 
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watched the sleeping man, I 
called Adjua Asamoah to my 
office, and M‘Murdo questioned 
her. She was quite certain that 
her husband had never attended 
any Agipaloho ceremony, and 
nearly certain that there had 
been no personal contacts be- 
tween him and any Agipaloho 
priest. She admitted, rather 
shamefacedly, that she herself 
had accompanied a neighbour 
to see the big Agipaloho cere- 
mony on two different occa- 
sions, and she had been very 
frightened at what she saw. 
Each time she had given two 
shillings to the fetish. Her 
husband did not know of her 
visits to the shrine. She knew 
that if she told him he would be 
vexed with her. Then, with a 
naiveté that under less tragic 
circumstances might have been 
amusing, she added, ‘‘ You see, 
my husband be Christian big 
proper; as for him he no ’gree 
for any kind ju-ju or fetish 
palaver. Him Grandpapa be 
Reverend—all the same like 
whiteman clergyman. Me I 
different smaa’. I, too, be 
Christian, all the same plenty 
African people; but as for me 
I no be Christian big proper 
like my husband he be.” 
When her husband first told 
her that he had helped to knock 
down Agipaloho’s shrine she had 
been frightened, and very un- 
happy about it. And when he 
began to grow moody and sleep 
badly, she immediately suspected 
that he had been ‘caught’ by 
Agipaloho. She had told him so, 
several times, and in her fear 
had upbraided him for ruining 
their happy lives by insulting 
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the great fetish. Each time she 
said it to him her husband was 
very angry. Then last night 
the fetish had caught her 
husband; and now she knew 
that he must die. She began 
to sob bitterly, repeating over 
and over again, “He go die Oh! 
He go die Oh!”’; and we could 
get nothing more from her. 
Asamoah slept for nearly 
twenty-four hours. M‘Murdo 
visited him three times before 
he saw any manifestation of the 
sickness—other than the state 
of coma; and just before mid- 
day on the Monday Asamoah 
rose from his bed. At once he 
began to dance. It was a 
matter of minutes only before 
M‘Murdo arrived in answer to 
my telephone call. After a 


brief glance M‘Murdo suggested 
bringing him into my office. 


“Have only two men, that he 
knows well, to bring him in— 
and you might tell them to keep 
quiet. Tell his wife to have 
some food ready for him as soon 
as possible—if only to keep her 
out of the way.” I called 
Jumbakoya to help us, and 
sent Sergoant Voltasu to bring 
Asamoah. When, a minute or 
two later, they came into my 
office Asamoah had ceased from 
talking in the ‘fetish voice’ ; 
but he was walking on tiptoe, 
and was beginning to have bouts 
of violent shivering. M‘Murdo 
stepped close up to him, looking 
him straight in the eyes. Then, 
as he made with his hands a few 
slow passes before Asamoah’s 
face, he spoke in a low monotone, 
quite unlike his usual conversa- 
tional voice: ‘“ Corporal Martin 
Luther Asamoah, you are to 
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Doctor M‘Murdo the 8.M.O. I 
want to talk to you, Asamoah.” 

From the busy street outside, 
through the jalousied windows, 
came, as always during the mid- 
morning hours, the ceaseless 
hubbub of African voices from 
the crowded market just across 
the road; and from minute to 
minute even that din was 
dwarfed by the thunderous roar 
of a convoy of heavy cocoa- 
lorries passing down the road. 
Loud cheerful sounds of 
commonplace human activities, 
and of matters tangible and 
comprehensible ; but inside the 
room, in the sultry half-light of 
the darkened office, there were 
for some moments no sounds 
other than the unearthly chur- 
ring murmur of the great spasms 
racking Asamoah — sickening 
sounds of agonised muscles. 
Then I saw that the rigors were 
ceasing, and that Asamoah’s 
facial expression was altering. 
In a few seconds the strained 
inhuman look on his face relaxed, 
and altered to an expression of 
incredulous delight—an expres- 
sion such as a child might have 
on awakening from the horrors 
of a nightmare to find itself in 
the familiar safety of its own cot. 
The tortured tiptoe stance re- 
laxed too, and as soon as his 
heels were again firmly on the 
ground he smiled slowly —a 
curiously shy apologetic smile 
—and bent slowly down to chafe 
his calf muscles. 

“Sit down in that chair, 
behind you, corporal.” The 
command in the flat monotone 
of M‘Murdo’s quietly spoken 
words reached Asamoah. He 
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sat down at once; but, as he 
did so, he looked towards me 
and said, “ Please excuse me, 
sir, but [ have cramp in my 
legs.” As he spoke he was 
already leaning forward chafing 
his calves again. He had spoken 
in his normal baritone voice for 
the first time in thirty-six hours. 
For a minute or so he continued 
to massage his legs, looking 
downwards as he did so, and 
seeming to take no notice of the 
four of us in the room with him. 
It occurred to me that he was 
trying to avoid further speech 
until he had orientated him- 
self. He might well be asking 
himself, “‘Why am I sitting 
here? N.C.O.8 never sit down 


in the Commissioner’s office ; 80 
why did the doctor teil me to 
do so? Why do my legs hurt 
meso? Have I had an accident, 


or am 
this ?”’ 

The expression on his face 
when at last he sat up in the 
chair and glanced first at me 
and then at M‘Murdo was just 
such a one as I have often seen 
on the face of a prisoner waiting 
in the dock to hear the evidence 
against him ; but when his eyes 
crossed those of Sergeant Voltasu, 
his intimate friend from school- 
boy days, that expression of 
anxious watchfulness changed 
at once to a rather pitiful smile 
of affection. I realised then how 
very lonely Asamoah must be, 
in his complete ignorance of 
what had happened to him and 
what we were all doing in my 
office. My sympathy caused me 
to say, ‘‘ You’ve been rather ill, 
corporal, but you'll soon be 
quite well again. So you needn’t 
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be afraid.”’ The words were 
hardly spoken before I realised 
that I had spoken out of turn. 
M‘Murdo was frowning a warning 
to me, and Corporal Asamoah’s 
reaction seemed to be anger. 
“ Afraid, sir? Iam not afraid,’ 
he said, speaking faster and more 
heatedly than I had ever known 
him to; and then, more slowly, 
as though he were trying to 
remember something, ‘‘ What 
should I be afraid of, sir? There 
is nothing that I should be 
afraid of—is there? ’’ M‘Murdo 
broke in with, “Of course not, 
corporal. We never seriously 
thought you were afraid. What 
really is wrong with you is that 
you are very hungry.” If 
Asamoah heard M‘Murdo he 
showed no sign of it; he con- 
tinued looking at me, and he 
again said, “‘ Why do you tell 
me not to be afraid?’ When 
M‘Murdo repeated his phrase 
Asamoah turned towards him 
and said, “I am not very 
hungry, sir, but I feel sleepy 
and my legs hurt me badly. 
How long have I been ill?” 
Instead of answering him 
M‘Murdo told Sergeant Voltasu 
to take him to his quarters and 
to see that he had something to 
eat. “ Tell his wife that talking 
about his illness might still be 
bad for him. She shouldn’t talk 
much at all. After a meal and 
a long sleep he ought to be 
stronger. You and she had 
better massage his calf muscles 
until he gets drowsy.” Then, 
speaking to Asamoah: ‘“ Eat 
and sleep well, corporal; and 
tomorrow, when you are not 80 
tired, I want to have a little talk 
with you.” 
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The two N.C.0.8 went out; 
and, at a glance from me, 
Jumbakoya also left. As soon 
as we were alone M‘Murdo said, 
“ That poor chap reacted sharply 
enough to your suggestion that 
he was afraid of something. It’s 
a pity you spoke: yet it may 
give us a clue of sorts. After 
all, there may be more ways 
than one of putting a man in 
fetish, and fear can be a potent 
weapon. When I’ve seen him 
half a dozen times I may know 
something about the case.” 

During the next few days 
Asamoah slept heavily over long 
periods, both by day and by 
night. He ate a little of the 
food his wife prepared for him; 
but eating was almost his only 
waking activity. He had no 
further attack of that strange 
hysteria; but he seemed to 


have become insulated against 


his surroundings. When awake 
he sat, for hours on end, silently 
staring at the whitewashed wall 
before him. He never read; 
never spoke except in answer 
to a direct question, then seemed 
to have difficulty in understand- 
ing, and his answers were usually 
monosyllables. Dr M‘Murdo saw 
him three times, or more, each 
day ; and every day seemed less 
hopeful about finding a cure. 

It was on a Friday evening that 
I first realised how slender that 
hope was. He had come across 
to my bungalow to talk about 
the case; and, after telling me 
that Asamoah was losing weight 
and vitality day by day, he said, 
“T am afraid there is nothing 
that a physician can do for him. 
If he were a devout Catholic ” 
(I remembered that M‘Murdo 
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was an R.C.) “a service of 
exorcism—with bell, book and 
candle—might, and I believe 
would, rout the fear of the fetish 
out of his mind. The Church 
always knew how to combat the 
Powers of Darkness; and the 
early Christian Fathers were 
well practised in such matters ; 
but one learns nothing about 
the cure of the bewitched at a 
Medical School these days ; and, 
however it was done, Asamoah 
has been put in fetish. Nobody 
could certify him as insane. 
There is no trace of insanity in 
his illness ; but he seems to have 
lost the will to live, and once an 
African has done that there is 
not much hope of his recovery. 
Physically he is running down- 
hil! rapidly.” 

When, next morning, I again 
saw Asamoah I was convinced 
of the truth of M‘Murdo’s views. 
He was literally fading away. 
Adjua, when she spoke of him, 
was desperate. ‘‘ Master, my 
husband go die soon now. To- 
day, tomorrow, or next day he 
go die finish. As for me I try 
pray God for help ’um, but I 
fear bad. Be true, Master, 
Agipaloho done catch ’um, and 
no man fit for help ’um.” In 
desperation I told her that in 
the old days priests had held 
services of exorcism to cast out 
devils from people so afflicted. 
I suggested to her that she 
might be able to get the local 
catechist of their Church to hold 
@ prayer meeting, with Asamoah 
present, so as to strengthen her 
husband’s belief in his God and 
weaken his fear of the fetish. 
I even sent for the young 
catechist, a pleasantly spoken, 
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well educated, young African, 
and asked him if he could see his 
way to hold such a meeting. 
He was at first markedly un- 
willing to do so, but in the end 
said he would consult the elders 
of his congregation. Later that 
day he told me that he had 
arranged the prayer meeting for 
eight o’clock in his Mission 
Schoolroom. Adjua Asamoah 
took her husband there that 
evening, with what degree of 
hope I do not know. 

It took me two days of patient 
cross-examination before I found 
out nearly all that was said and 
done that night at the Mission 
School; for nobody who had been 
there was willing to talk frankly 
about it afterwards. The small 
gathering of about a dozen men 
and women had prayed and 
sung hymns round Asamoah for 


over an hour, but during it all 
he had sat silent, looking steadily 


at the floor. Then, when they 
grew tired of praying and sing- 
ing hymns, the members of the 
meeting seem to have turned 
themselves into an informal 
Committee of Inquiry into 
Asamoah’s illness and its cause. 
There were long rambling 
discussions about fetish, and 
about the evil powers claimed 
by the fetish priests of Agipaloho. 
Finally, Adjua Asamoah sug- 
gested she might herself make 
a pilgrimage to the nearest 
Agipaloho shrine, somewhere 
over in Dahomey, to see if a 
money gift would placate the 
fetish and cause him to release 
her husband. The whole party 
seems to have welcomed this as 
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@ worth-while scheme; a sad 
weakening of their faith. Even 
the young Catechist made some 
reference to ‘“ offerings to the 
Gods of the Philistines,’ and 
proposed that the meeting should 
pray for the success of her 
journey. The discussion became 
more animated and another half 
an hour had elapsed before they 
suddenly noticed that Asamoah 
was no longer in the room. 

They ran to the door and looked 
out, but there was no sign of 
him. Adjua shrieked, ‘ Agipa- 
loho done catch ’um finish. He 
done carry ’um away. He die. 
Oh, he die!’’ They were badly 
seared ; for it did look as though 
Asamoah had been spirited away 
from their company. Several 
ran down to the Police Station 
to ask if he had got back to 
his quarters, but he was not 
there. When Superintendent 
Jumbakoya heard about it he 
sent search-parties out on each 
of the main roads; but Corporal 
Asamoah was not seen again 
that night. It was at dawn 
next morning that he was found, 
hanging by his belt from a 
cocoa tree in a small plantation 
within a few dozen yards of the 
Mission School. He had been 
dead for about eight hours; so 
he must have walked out of the 
meeting and straightway hanged 
himself. 

It happened just like that. 
There surely must be some 
explanation other than the 
obvious one that the corporal 
was put in fetish ; but, however 
often I consider the facts, I 
always end up wondering. 
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THE usual Spring Cruise round 
the islands of the West Indies 
was nearly at an end. Since 
early January the ship, a small 
cruiser, had been showing the 
flag. Her visits, particularly to 
the smaller islands with only a 
very limited number of white 
British residents, had been the 
event of the year to the local 
community. The resulting hos- 
pitality both given and received 
had produced in the officers 
and ship’s company a feeling 
that a quieter period would 
not be unwelcome. Now, at 
the end of March, she lay at 
Kingston, Jamaica, with only 
one more visit to pay before 
returning to the squadron base, 
Bermuda. 

The Navigating Officer, weary 
of correcting charts in the torrid 
heat, gazed thoughtfully through 
the scuttle of the chart-house at 
the busy scene at the wharves. 
At the nearest, a large ship was 
loading bananas, and a steady 
stream of native stevedores, each 
with a stem of bananas on his 
head, poured up the gangways. 
The Navigator remembered be- 
ing told that each stem must 
have at least 180 bananas on it 
to be passed for export. 

A knock at the door brought 
his thoughts back to business. 


The Captain’s 
entered. 

“* Navigator, sir, please. Cap- 
tain would like to speak to 
you.” 

The Navigator picked up his 
cap, ran down the bridge ladder, 
passed aft along the upper deck 
where the usual forenoon activi- 
ties, drills and training classes, 
were in progress, knocked at the 
door of the Captain’s cabin, and 
went in. 

The Oaptain sat at his desk, 
@ signal in his hand. 

“Morning, pilot. 
Minatitlan ? ”’ 

* Never heard of it, sir, but 
[ll find out.” 

“Well, it’s somewhere in 
Mexico. Look at this. Just 
come from C.-in-O.” 

The Captain passed over the 
signal. It stated that our Am- 
bassador had asked for a ship 
to be sent to Minatitlan to 
protect British interests, in 
particular a large oil refinery 
which was suffering as a result 
of the current Mexican revolu- 
tion. We were ordered to sail 
forthwith. 

The Navigator withdrew to 
the chart-house and presently 
returned with the necessary 
charts and Sailing Directions. 
These showed that Minatitlan 


cabin orderly 


Where’s 
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was a small village some twenty 
miles up the Coatzacoalcos River 
from Puerto Mexico, a port in 
the Gulf of Mexico. The only 
chart of the river was of too small 
a scale to be adequate for safe 
navigation, so that it was obvi- 
ous we must stop at Puerto 
Mexico to obtain local informa- 
tion and, if possible, a pilot. It 
was known that ocean-going 
tankers went up to the refinery, 
80 that there was no doubt that 
we could get there. 

Since the supply position at 
Minatitlan was unknown, we 
embarked as much as we could 
carry in the way of provisions 
and stores and sailed that after- 
noon. Our course passed close 
to the Cayman Islands, notable 
as the principal source of turtles 
for the turtle soup famous in 
City of London banquets. Un- 


fortunately time did not permit 
us to call. 
On arrival at Puerto Mexico 


we berthed alongside. As soon 
as we were secured the British 
Consul came on board, and a 
brief conference was held in the 
Captain’s cabin. The Consul 
explained the situation. 

* At present,” he said, ‘ the 
Rebels hold this place and quite 
a big area of country round 
here, including Minatitlan. They 
ousted the Federals about a 
fortnight ago, but there are 
reports of Federal concentra- 
tions not far from Minatitlan 
under a general who has been 
trained in Europe and is be- 
lieved to know his job. If this 
rumour is true he is pretty sure 
to attack Minatitlan before long, 
and, if there is any serious 
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fighting, the refinery will suffer 
unless you can keep both sides 
out. Anyhow, that’s your affair. 
I’m in touch with the Rebel 
C.-in-C., who is quite a decent 
chap, and can get any messages 
through if you want to com- 
municate with him. The re- 
finery’s river pilot will arrive 
tonight and board you at 0700 
tomorrow to take you up. He's 
a local with a good deal of 
Indian blood in him, but tanker 
captains say he’s quite com- 
petent, so you'll be all right.” 

The next morning the pilot 
duly arrived and we started up 
the river. The Coatzacoalcos is 
narrow and winding, bordered 
in many places by patches of 
jungle where the trees grow 
down to the water’s edge. The 
deep-water channel, as is usual 
in such rivers, runs very close 
to the bank at the bends; in 
fact it goes so close that several 
times during our passage up- 
river our yardarms struck over- 
hanging trees. On one of these 
occasions a sudden cry of “ Great 
Scot, look at that!” brought 
the eyes of everyone on the 
bridge to the yard. On the end 
of it sat a small greenish-brown 
monkey. As we looked he leapt 
for the safety of the nearest 
tree and disappeared. Twice 
more during our passage the 
same thing happened. In his 
subsequent “letter of proceed- 
ings ”—his written report to the 
Admiral—the Captain was able 
to state “. . . for the first time 
in my experience I brushed 
monkeys out of trees with my 
yardarms ! ” 

On arrival at Minatitlan the 
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pilot explained that it was usual 
to turn round and go alongside 
the refinery wharf bows down- 
stream; the ship was then 
more secure in the event of a 
gale. The river here was 80 
narrow that, in order to turn, 
it was necessary to put the 
ship ashore. Peculiar as it may 
sound, the mancwuvre was, in 
fact, quite simple. We put our 
bows very gently into the soft 
mud of the bank; then, by 
working the engines and with 
the aid of a small refinery launch 
acting as a tug, we slewed the 
stern up-river, backed off the 
mud, and proceeded alongside 
the wharf. 

As soon as we had berthed, 
the Manager, Chief Engineer, 
and the Oashier, all Scots, as 
indeed were most of the refinery 
staff, came on board. The 
Manager shook hands with the 
Captain and introduced his 
colleagues. 

“I’m delighted to see you, 
sir,’ he said. “ Things here 
have been getting a bit tire- 
some. Lately the village has 
been changing hands roughly 
every fortnight. We don’t care 
who holds the village; the 
trouble is cash. Neither side 
has enough money to pay its 
troops, so they come into the 
refinery and demand money, 
nominally as payment for pro- 
tection of the property. We 
can’t do anything, because if 
we refused they’d take the lot 
and probably wreck the works 
into the bargain. It’s getting 
too d——-d expensive. None of 
our workmen have actually been 
molested, but they’ve all got 
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the wind up badly and work 
suffers in consequence.” 

“When did they last raid 
you?” asked the Captain. 

The Oashier replied, “ Day 
before yesterday. The Rebels 
hold the place at present, and 
they came in and demanded 
20,000 pesos—that’s about 
£2000 now. I persuaded them 
that we only had 5000 in the 
place, so they took that and 
went away temporarily satis- 
fied. However, the Federals 
are only ten or twelve miles off 
and will probably attack in 
three or four days. They’ve 
got a new general in charge, 
who is just home after attending 
a string of European army 
mancuvres, and he’s obviously 
bursting to try out what he’s 
learnt. If he gets the village 
he'll want some cash.” 

After further discussion, it was 
agreed that the refinery officials 
should take some of our officers 
and petty officers round the 
place to show them the local 
geography so that proper defence 
plans could be drawn up. 

Minatitlan consisted almost 
entirely of the refinery —the 
works themselves covering about 
ten acres—the houses of the 
European staff, and a consider- 
able number of mud and adobe 
huts for the Mexican employees. 
The rest of the community was 
made up of small shopkeepers 
supplying the miscellaneous 
needs of the refinery personnel. 
The European houses, together 
with the tennis club and sports 
grounds, lay a short distance 
from the works but were en- 
closed by a continuation of the 
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refinery fence. All these were on 
the west side of the river. 

The ship lay at a wharf along- 
side the refinery with a road 
running between the wharf and 
the nearest buildings. Visibility 
on that side was obscured by 
these buildings, but we could 
see part of the village to the 
southward. On the opposite 
bank, the east bank, the country 
was open and flat with only a 
few scattered huts, the homes of 
Indians. It was known as El 
Campo. The river ran almost 
due north and south at this 
point, and from the ship’s bridge 
we could see about 300 yards 
down-stream and 200 yards up- 
stream. At these limits, bends 


in the river and clumps of trees 
prevented any further view. 

For three days all was quiet. 
The Rebel troops were pleasantly 


inconspicuous. In the mornings 
we improved our knowledge of 
the local geography, and in the 
afternoons enjoyed some ex- 
cellent tennis at the refinery 
elub. Then things began to 
happen. 

The ship had been connected 
by telephone to the main office 
ashore. About 9 A.M. on the 
fourth day after our arrival the 
Manager rang up to say that 
Federal troops were only three 
miles off and advancing to the 
attack. There was little we 
could do about it, but, as a 
precaution, we went to action 
stations and awaited events. 
Shortly afterwards we heard 
rifle and machine-gun fire to the 
westward. 


A Mexican gunboat and a 
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trawler supporting the Rebels— 
apparently Rule One of a Mexi- 
ean revolution is that the Navy 
goes Rebel—were lying in the 
river a little way above us. As 
the firing started they got under 
way and opened fire in the 
general direction of the village, 
though what at was not ap- 
parent. We could see nothing 
and strongly suspected that they 
were in no better case. 

Presently the firing drew 
closer. It was obvious that the 
Federals were in the village. 
The two ships retreated slowly 
down - stream, firing into the 
village as they went. Then we 
heard bugles, or, to be more 
accurate, trumpets, and the lead- 
ing elements of the Federals, 
some Yaqui Indians, appeared 
on the river-bank just outside 
the refinery. Seeing the retiring 
ships, they let out a series of 
piercing yells. Then, led by 
their general’s son, aged four- 
teen and carrying a rifle and 
bayonet almost as long as him- 
self, a mixed body of cavalry 
and infantry charged along the 
river- bank, forced their way 
through the refinery gate and 
rushed down the roadway, firing 
into the air, the houses, the 
ground, and anywhere except 
into the enemy. The whole 
performance was like an extract 
from an old-fashioned “ wild 
west ”’ film. 

Then tragedy succeeded 
comedy. A stray bullet hit and 
seriously wounded one of our 
young signalmen. Immediately 
he was informed of the occur- 
rence, the First Lieutenant, a 
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long, lean man of imposing 
appearance, stalked over the 
gangway, advanced towards the 
Federal troops, and, holding up 
his hand, called out in English, 
“Stop; who the blazes is in 
charge of this party?” 

The Mexicans, finding them- 
selves confronted by an obvi- 
ously angry British officer, 
immediately stopped the battle 
and sent for an interpreter. 
After a short interval the new 
Federal general arrived. He 
spoke excellent English. On 
our side, the Captain, accom- 
panied by the Squadron Intelli- 
gence Officer, a Major of Marines 
who was an interpreter in nine 
languages and who, by good 
chance, had been on board for 
the Spring Cruise, had gone 
ashore to join the First Lieu- 
tenant. The general apologised 
profusely, expressing his great 
regret at the incident and ex- 
plaining that his Indian troops 
had got rather excited and out 
of hand. 

By the time discussions were 
over, Rebel troops and ships 
had retired down-river and all 
fighting had ceased. The Cap- 
tain decided to take a strong 
line. He arranged with the 
Federal general and, through 
the British Consul at Puerto 
Mexico, with the Rebel general, 
that a conference should be 
held on board our ship at ten 
o’elock the following morning, 
each side to guarantee safe- 
conduct to delegates and no 
troop movements to take place 
for twenty-four hours. He took 
further measures tO ensure 
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the peaceful conduct of the 
conference. Sending for the 
First Lieutenant and the Navi- 
gator, he turned to the latter. 

“ Pilot, you speak Spanish, 
don’t you?” 

“ Very little, sir.” 

* Well, it will have to do. 
I want you to meet the dele- 
gates tomorrow and remove 
from them any pistols, knives, 
and other dangerous cutlery. 
Number One, you and the pilot 
make what arrangements you 
-like; I don’t mind what they 
are so long as they ensure 
no rough stuff in my cabin 
tomorrow.” 

The two officers retired to 
work out a suitable scheme. 
Eventually it was decided to 
station the two tallest Leading 
Seamen in the ship at the gang- 
way, each carrying a large ward- 
room tea-tray. The Navigator 
would meet the delegates, ex- 
plain to them that no one other 
than ourselves was ever allowed 
to carry arms on board, and 
request them to place in the 
trays any pistols or knives they 
might have about them. They 
could be collected again after 
the conference. The Captain 
approved these arrangements, 
and the Navigator, armed with 
a Spanish dictionary and a wet 
towel for his head, sought out 
the Intelligence Officer to get 
help in making up his speech. 

The next day the delegates 
arrived. The Navigator said 
his piece and our pistol cloak- 
room arrangements worked quite 
well, though why nobody was 
shot is inexplicable. The dele- 
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gates received the Navigator’s 
request with charming courtesy, 
slid practised hands up their 
trouser-legs, and mother-of-pear!- 
handled automatics and heavy 
revolvers, fully loaded and 
cocked, plus a knife or two, 
sharp as razors, slid on to the 
trays. The two Leading Sea- 
men were magnificent. The 
Mexican method of handling 
firearms was a distinct test for 
anybody’s nerve, but they never 
blinked an eyelid. 

The delegates were a most 
picturesque party. Leading the 
Federal team was their general, 
a slight, slim man wearing a 
cream tunic and breeches so 
perfectly fitting that he seemed 
to have been poured into them. 
A French pattern khaki-coloured 
képi, black riding-boots, a black 
Sam Browne belt, field-glasses, 


and a silver-mounted swagger 


cane completed his outfit. He 
was accompanied by the general 
commanding the Yaqui Indians, 
a large, stout, swarthy-featured 
man wearing a white collarless 
shirt, khaki breeches held up by 
a belt with a large silver clasp, 
long black boots, and a wide- 
brimmed khaki sombrero. His 
whole appearance proclaimed 
his Indian ancestry. The two 
other members of the party 
were the Chief of Staff, a colonel 
in a khaki coat with no badges 
of rank, black breeches and 
boots and a white topee; and 
lastly a war correspondent, a 
young man looking like an 
illustration for ‘‘ The Light that 
Failed.” 

The Rebel side was not 80 
decorative. They also were led 
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by their general, who wore what 
looked like a khaki shooting- 
coat over very tight breeches, 
and brown riding -boots with 
tremendous silver spurs. He 
brought two companions who 
were in plain khaki coats and 
breeches with no badges of rank 
and whose position in the Rebel 
hierarchy was never clearly 
established. 

When all the delegates, with 
representatives of the refinery, 
were assembled in his cabin, 
where a large-scale map of the 
refinery was laid out on the 
table, the Captain took a blue 
pencil and drew a line right 
round the refinery boundary. 
He spoke briefly— 

“Gentlemen, everything in- 
side this line is neutral ground. 
If a shell or bullet enters it, 
I shall at once open fire on the 
side from which it comes. If 
there is uncertainty about the 
side of origin, I shall open fire 
on both sides simultaneously.” 

The Intelligence Officer inter- 
preted and the delegates mur- 
mured their acceptance of this 
new rule of war. Fortunately 
they apparently failed to ap- 
preciate that, since we were 
alongside and flanked by a 
large warehouse, one side was 
completely blocked. 

After taking some light refresh- 
ment provided by the Captain, 
when both sides drank to each 
other’s health with the utmost 
cordiality, everyone departed to 
continue the war. On their 
leaving the ship, the pistol 
conjuring trick in reverse was 
successfully accomplished with- 
out incident, and the Leading 
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Seamen breathed again. One 
was subsequently heard to re- 
mark— 

“T’d rather lose me ’ook and 
get fourteen days’ cells than do 
that blanky job again.” 

As soon as they had left the 
ship, representatives from both 
sides met and went up-river, 
and, with much white paint, 
marked two trees in line just 
clear of the refinery area. They 
then went down-river and marked 
two more trees in a similar 
manner. The touch-lines for 
the field of play were marked 
out. 


The following day the Rebel 
ships returned to the attack, 
firing furiously as they steamed 
up-river, their fire being returned 
equally furiously from the shore. 
The leading ship arrived at the 


first pair of trees. Firing ceased 
as if turned off by a tap. As 
the ships passed us they blew 
bugles; we blew bugles. They 
dipped their ensigns ; we dipped 
in reply. As they reached the 
up-river pair of trees the firing 
reopened with a crash. After 
about an hour the ships returned 
down-stream, the same procedure 
being meticulously followed. 
That evening, just before dusk, 
a gunboat, loaded with troops, 
came up-stream bound on some 
form of ‘Combined Operations.” 
In the most gallant manner she 
ran herself ashore just north of 
the neutral area. Evidently the 
troops were then invited to 
jump over the side and assault 
the village. A few did, the 
remainder deciding that a drop 
of some six feet into two feet 
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of muddy water was not lightly 
to be undertaken. However, 
the few that did land found 
that end of the village deserted 
and established outposts among 
the houses. 

The night produced a grisly 
response from the Federals. 
Their general waited till the 
small hours and then sent in his 
Yaquis, stripped, oiled, and 
armed only with knives. From 
the ship we could know nothing 
of this—we learnt the details 
next day—but the night was 
punctuated by most unpleasant 
shrieks. By morning no Rebel 
troops remained in the village. 

At daybreak a trawler towed 
the gunboat off, under heavy 
fire from rifles and machine-guns 
at a range of about a hundred 
yards, and passed down-river. 
In passing us, a slight accident 
occurred. As she was entering 
the neutral area, still under 
fairly heavy fire, the trawler 
suddenly took a violent sheer 
towards us. Before she could 
straighten up she bumped into 
our starboard quarter, fortun- 
ately without doing us any 
damage. Hauling out into mid- 
stream, she hoisted a signal 
in international code ‘ 
“Please excuse.”’ We replied, 
“Don’t mention it,” and the 
incident closed, the trawler pass- 
ing out of sight down-stream. 
The next day a letter addressed 
to “ El Capitano ” was brought 
off from shore. It contained a 
colourful apology from the 
trawler’s Captain explaining 
that, just as they were shaping 
course to pass us, a bullet 
entered the wheel-house and 

I 
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“struck the wheelman in his 
low behind so he drop the 
steer”! 

That was the last incident of 
the war we were destined to see. 
The Federals were becoming 
uniformly successful through- 
out the country and the Rebels 
made no further attempt on 
Minatitlan. We established cor- 
dial relations with the Federal 
troops, who organised some 
interesting demonstrations of 
knife-throwing and lasso work 
for us, usually performed by the 
Indians. Also, most useful of 
all, we obtained an assurance 
from the general that he would 
observe proper respect for the 
refinery cash. 

One last sad duty remained 
to be performed. The young 
signalman, hit by a flying bullet 
on the first day, died of his 
wounds. We buried him in the 
little British cemetery attached 
to the refinery. All the British 
members of the firm and many 
of their Mexican employees, as 
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well as the Federal general and 
his staff, attended the simple 
service. 

The next day we were relieved 
by another cruiser. Once again 
we made the adventurous pas- 
sage of the Coatzacoalcos River, 
though this time without the 
attention of the monkeys. We 
stopped at Puerto Mexico only 
long enough to drop the pilot 
and bid farewell to the British 
Consul before sailing for Ber- 
muda. 

Shortly after our arrival there, 
the Commander-in-Chief gave a 
dance at Admiralty House. He 
spoke to several of our officers 
about our experiences and 
seemed particularly interested 
in the incident of the monkeys. 
Towards the end of the evening 
he was heard to remark to our 
Captain— 

“Well, ‘X,’ you’ve got a 
remarkably loyal lot of officers ; 
they all back your story of 
the monkeys, but I still don’t 
believe it.” 


Il. WREN CREW. 


BY 8. 8S. 5S. AND 


THOSE who chanced to look 
out over the Grand Harbour at 
Alexandria early on the morning 
of ist June 1944 might have 
seen us set forth in a motor- 
boat from the Naval Base at 
Ras-el-Tin. There were sixteen 
members of the W.R.N.S. 
aboard : two Officers, six Petty 
Officers, and eight ratings. Clad 
jn our neatest white uniforms 


A. M. W. 


and blue reefer jackets, 
scanned with keen interest the 


we 


many ships and craft from 
various parts of the world that 
lay at anchor. We were par- 
ticularly interested in the ships 
of the Royal Navy, their blue, 
green, and grey camouflage 
shimmering in the brilliant 
sunshine; for we were to be 
guests on board the Hunt class 
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destroyer Chiddingfold, for a 
day’s gunnery practice in the 
Mediterranean. The chance of 
such a trip was rare indeed, 
and we who were so fortunate 
as to win places in the ballot 
were the envy of about eight 
hundred Wrens stationed in that 
area. 

Serving in H.M.S. Nile as 
writers, wireless operators, and 
supply ratings, quarters and 
regulating staff, we had acquired 
some insight into the workings 
of a land-based ship, but of life 
afloat we as yet knew very 
little. So with feelings of antici- 
pation, and anxiety to appear 
not unintelligent members of 
the Senior Service, we set out 
on our adventure. It must be 
admitted that, despite the cloud- 
less sky and apparent calm of 
the Mediterranean, one or two 


of us furtively swallowed pills 


before going alongside. We had 
been warned of the tendency of 
destroyers to behave in a rather 
lively fashion, and we felt that 
“‘ sea-legs ’’ were all-important. 
We climbed on board, giving our 
smartest salute as we stepped 
on to the quarterdeck, where 
the officer of the day greeted 
us with the punctilious courtesy 
customary in the Service. 

The destroyer weighed anchor, 
and we were asked to fall in 
along with the crew while pro- 
ceeding through the harbour, 
being brought to attention as 
we passed ships of allied nations. 
Then we were through the boom 
at the harbour entrance, and, 
standing on deck in the hot sun- 
shine, we watched the receding 
coast-line, its picturesque min- 
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arets and mosques silhouetted 
against an incredibly blue sky. 

On deck intense activity now 
began in preparation for gunnery 
practice; meanwhile we were 
taken below to see the quarters 
where we were to have our 
meals—the Petty Officers in 
the Petty Officers’ Mess, the 
Wrens with the ratings, and the 
officers in the wardroom. We 
were then shown over the ship 
and were fascinated by all we 
saw. It was amazing to see 
how much gear could be stowed 
into so small a space. The 
men’s quarters particularly 
seemed exceedingly confined and 
inadequate, yet they contrived 
to eat, sleep, and spend most of 
their spare time in these few 
square yards. 

The exercise now began, and 
this was an experience in itself. 
Targets appeared towed by a 
plane and a motor-launch; on 
these the 4-inch guns opened 
up with a roar, followed by 
savage bursts from the pom- 
poms and Oerlikon A.A. guns. 
We could have given a better 
account of it had our eyes not 
been tightly shut, our ears 
plugged, and our heads ducked 
during most of the proceedings. 
We were only conscious of the 
deafening noise, the terrifying 
flashes, the heat and acrid fumes 
as we obeyed instructions to 
keep moving in order to avoid 
the blast. A break in the 
practice was greeted with audible 
sighs of relief, and the prospect 
of dinner was welcome. In 
order to reach our particular 
Mess we had to lower ourselves 
through a very small hatch and 
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climb down a_ perpendicular 
ladder. This we managed to 
do, though rather gingerly, some 
being more successful than others 
according to girth. We had an 
excellent dinner of beef and 
vegetables, pears and custard. 

But our real adventure was 
still to come. A rumour began 
to circulate that the ship had 
been ordered to proceed at full 
speed to a rendezvous some 
ninety miles off occupied Crete 
—about 250 miles away and 
out of range of fighter cover. 
It was well known to the crew 
as a “hot spot.”? Though the 
guns had been firing, the 
war still seemed far away, and 
the Wrens, already the object 
of much good-natured banter 
from the sailors, thought this 
was yet another leg-pull. If it 
were true, we felt certain the 
Captain would land us before 
carrying on. However, the 
depth - charge practice due to 
begin was not forthcoming, 
the speed of the ship had in- 
creased considerably, and we 
were still heading away from 
Alexandria. All this combined 
to sustain our curiosity, and we 
began to realise there might be 
some truth in the rumour. 

Then the situation was forcibly 
presented to us. We were offi- 
cially told that such a message 
had indeed been received from 
the Commander-in-Chief. The 
Captain signalled ‘“‘ Sixteen 
Wrens aboard,” and the reply 
came, “‘ Proceed.” Our feelings 
may well be imagined; many 
possibilities flashed through our 
minds. Would the ship be in 
action. Would we have to 
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render first-aid. Would we 
even find ourselves in the 
“ ditch.” But whatever it might 
be, each one of us realised 
that we were no longer mere 
spectators; we must immedi- 
ately become part of the ship’s 
company. Our own personal 
considerations had to be put 
aside ; but not one of us would 
have turned back had we been 
given the chance. 

We were “ victualled-in” for 
rations, issued with lifebelts, 
and given our instructions in 
case of emergency. It was 
already early evening, and we 
were much exercised in ‘* our 
minds about where in so small 
a ship we should all sleep. 
Very soon, however, we dis- 
covered that naval ratings were 
speedily transforming the ward- 
room into a dormitory by deftly 
slinging hammocks and fitting 
camp-beds and armchairs into 
every available inch of space. 
Each of us was provided with a 
blanket and a pillow or cushion. 
All our needs were anticipated 
in the most quiet and efficient 
way; toothbrushes and tooth- 
paste, soap and towels, appear- 
ing as if by magic. 

We were allowed to stay 
on deck for “ Action Stations,” 
which was sounded at sundown; 
then for an hour the guns’ crews 
were put through their paces. 
The Chiddingfold sped through 
the calm sea, rolling back a curl 
of sparkling foam on either side 
of her bow and causing a cool 
breeze to stir the warm balmy 
atmosphere. The sun set, a 
golden ball on the horizon; 
the brief Mediterranean twilight 
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came and went. A myriad 
stars appeared. It was not 
easy on such a night to believe 
that in a few short hours we 
might be within striking dis- 
tance of the enemy. The fact 
that we were told nothing of 
the reason for this operational 
sweep only served to intensify 
the feeling of unreality. 

We went below to turn in, 
and as we prepared for bed, the 
erstwhile wardroom became the 
stage for an amusing scene. 
We had, of course, no night 
attire, and none of the usual 
aids to beauty generally con- 
sidered so indispensable. We 
were therefore soon ready to 
get into bed; but this proved 
to be the tricky part. The 
fortunate few who had secured 
hammocks performed many and 
varied contortions to get into 


them, at the same time swinging 
precariously over the heads of 


those below. Some of these, 
the less fortunate, endeavoured, 
in the very small space avail- 
able, to arrange their armchairs 
end to end, devoutly hoping 
that they would not part during 
the night. Others, with camp- 
beds, made them as comfortable 
as possible with the blankets 
provided. 

Amid all this, quite suddenly, 
the alarm bells rang. Almost 
immediately, in the ensuing 
hush, we could hear on the 
deck above the urgent sound of 
many feet scurrying to action 
stations. Quietly and quickly, 
without any outward signs of 
alarm, the Wrens dressed, put 
on their lifebelts, and filed up 
the ladder to their appointed 
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place in the mess-decks ; there, 
with fast-beating hearts, to await 
developments. It was not long, 
however, before the “all clear’’ 
was sounded. We were told 
that a noise had been heard, 
suspiciously like the engines of 
a German E-boat, but it had 
in fact turned out to be a 
British M.T.B. With feelings of 
relief and yet of anticlimax, 
we were able to descend once 
more and clamber into our 
blankets. 

Tired though we were, few of 
us could say that we slept un- 
disturbed ; the excitement, the 
vibration, and occasional zig- 
zagging motion of the ship, all 
combined to keep us wakeful. 
Most of us dozed, coming - to 
now and again to discover the 
odd situation in which we found 
ourselves. One or two of us 
witnessed the enchanting spec- 
tacle of our senior Petty Officer 
awakening with a fearful start, 
to find herself being deposited 
from her upturned camp - bed 
on to her surprised neighbour. 
Neither appreciated the untimely 
Visit. 

Then, in the early hours of 
the morning, the fresh-water 
tanks overflowed just outside 
the wardroom. Two youthful 
able seamen could be seen 
through a gap in the curtain, 
trousers rolled above the knee, 
mopping up and squeezing their 
cloths very quietly into buckets, 
and handing these with the 
utmost care up the ladder to 
be emptied. Now and again 
they would glance through the 
chink in the curtain to make 
quite sure that their charges 
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were still asleep. 
siderate they were! 

The remainder of the night 
passed without incident. We 
were up by 7 A.M., leaving the 
wardroom to regain its normal 
appearance ready for the officers’ 
breakfast. With the same 
thoughtfulness characteristic of 
our hosts, we were given tea 
and biscuits as we awaited our 
turn to wash in a bathroom 
bearing the notice, ‘“ LADIES 
ONLY—Keep out.” An _ hour 
later we had a delicious break- 
fast of bacon and eggs. 

Our white dresses had by now 
become decidedly grey. A re- 
quest was made by some of the 
ship’s company to launder these, 
so that we might look “tiddley”’ 
for going ashore again. This 
resulted in sailors’ shorts and 
shirts becoming the rig of the 
day for us. An amusing dis- 
cussion followed in an attempt 
to decide who were more skilful 
as launderers, men or women. 
We found ourselves in no posi- 
tion to further this argument 
when, later in the day, we were 
presented with our dresses all 
most beautifully ironed. 

Although we were _ still 
unaware of what had taken 
the Chiddingfold to this distant 
rendezvous, yet somehow we 
sensed that she had accom- 
plished her mission and was 
once again heading for Alex- 
andria. The tense atmosphere 
of the previous night had 
vanished. We went on deck: 
it was a lovely day and we were 
exhilarated by the fresh salt 
breeze after our night below. 
Astern of us lay a wake of 


How con- 
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snowy-white foam, over which the 
Ensign streamed in the wind. 
The crew were busy here and 
there, all with jobs to do; and 
we, too, felt we wanted to lend 
a hand. So, when a number of 
sailors were piped to fall in for 
scrubbing decks, a few of us 
slipped into line with them. 
Their eyes slid round in an 
endeavour to make out what 
was happening. The officer, 
without so much as the flicker 
of an eyelid, took it all in his 
stride. He handed the Wren 
Petty Officer the bosun’s pipe, 
with which she contrived to 
make enough sounds to attract 
the attention of Wrens in other 
parts of the ship. These strange 
noises also brought heads pop- 
ping up in various directions ; 
and broad grins appeared on 
the sailors’ faces as it dawned 
on them what was afoot. Several 
Wrens joined us, and we were 
detailed to different parts of 
the ship. Half a dozen of us 
were sent to the fo’e’sle, where 
we were supplied with brooms 
and squeegees, and a sailor to 
man the hose. Taking our cue 
from the men, we removed our 
shoes and placed them in safety 
above the deck. As the hose 
was turned on, the jet of water 
shot in our direction, and we 
fled for shelter behind a gun. 
Emerging with great caution, 
we were initiated into the 
mysteries of scrubbing decks 
in a strong wind. There 
was plenty of debris to remove, 
remains of the previous day’s 
gunnery; but, having offered, 
we felt it was up to us to make 
it a first-class job. After about 
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an hour and a half of scrubbing, 
in fear and trembling we awaited 
inspection. We were much re- 
lieved when, after the officer’s 
keen scrutiny, it was pronounced 
as passed. 

Thus we got some idea of the 
many activities which go to 
make up the everyday life of 
those on board one of H.M. ships 
afloat. We were treated as 
part of the ship’s company, and 
orders were piped for us as well 
as for them. There were can- 
teen times for Wrens as well as 
for ratings. We were delighted 
to find brown shoe polish for 
the heels of our white buckskin 
shoes, unobtainable in our own 
canteen; also Mars Bars, the 
first we had seen since pre-war 
days. We had our stand-easy 
and ‘ziz’ (an after-dinner siesta), 
and were even offered our rum 
ration, carefully measured and 
noted in the rum entry book, one 
tot sufficing for about six of us. 

Many technical details were 
explained that day, in parti- 
cular those connected with the 
guns, the charts, and with radar. 
Our innumerable queries were 
answered with infinite patience. 
We were shown the engine- 
room, the store-rooms, and the 
galleys. 

The postponed depth-charge 
practice took place. Perched 
high on the after  super- 
structure, we had a fine view of 
the great convulsions of water 
that shot into the air as they 
exploded. To crown all, we 
were each allowed a turn at the 
wheel; receiving our directions 
through a speaking-tube from 
the officer on the bridge above. 
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It was a fascinating sensation, 
when steering, to feel how sensi- 
tive the destroyer was, answer- 
ing with surprising swiftness to 
the smallest movement of the 
wheel. Our turn at steering 
was over all too quickly, and 
then we were invited on to the 
bridge. From here the fore- 
shortened view of the Chidding- 
fold made her look very small in 
so vast an expanse of sea. 

We became quite nimble at 
negotiating the many ladders, 
though few of us mastered the 
art of descending without ap- 
pearing to touch a step. Some- 
times it happened that a sailor 
would be at the foot as we 
made our descent; but always 
his attention appeared to be 
fixed on the far-distant horizon. 

Anxious to repay in some 
measure the hospitality shown 
to us, we offered to mend any 
socks or garments in need of 
repair; and amid a good deal 
of laughter a short session of 
“make and mend” ensued. 
The men were grateful, and as 
we chatted they produced photo- 
graphs of their homes and girl 
friends, or showed us the toys 
they were making for their 
children. 

But time was passing, and we 
were told that we should reach 
Alexandria in the evening. It 
was with feelings of regret that 
we approached land once again, 
and knew that our adventures 
afloat were nearing an end. 
Rather sadly we returned the 
shorts and shirts to their owners. 

We were piped to a party in 
the wardroom before going 
ashore. It was difficult to 
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recognise our sleeping quarters, 
now arranged with many plates 
of tempting savouries and sand- 
wiches, miraculously produced 
at such short notice in the tiny 
galley. And we were told the 
true nature of the operational 
sweep. A German convoy had 
been sighted hugging the coast 
of occupied Crete; and our 
bombers were sent to attack 
from North Africa. The Chid- 
dingfold was detailed as “ crash 
boat”’ at a certain point, for any 
airmen baling out. We had 
patrolled the area, and a light 
had been reported flashing in 
the sea. On our way to investi- 
gate it, however, a signal had 
been received stating that all 
planes had returned safely to 
base and that we were to 
return to Alexandria. That 


these planes had accomplished 


the purpose for which they were 
sent could be seen in the head- 
lines in the ‘ Egyptian Gazette’ 
next day: ‘“R.A.F. shadow 
convoy. Beat off fighters. Four 
ships left ablaze.”’ 
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So the adventure, which might 
have been a serious incident for 
us, ended well. The ship’s 
company watched us from the 
rails as we reluctantly boarded 
the motor-boat to return to 
Ras-el-Tin. We waved farewell 
until the destroyer became a 
mere shadow in the gathering 
dusk. We felt by this time that 
she was our special ship; and 
how great a privilege it had 
been to be included in her crew 
even for that short time. 

After we landed, a signal of 
thanks was made by the Officer- 
in-Charge, W.R.N.S. The reply 
from the Chiddingfold was in 
verse. It began and ended like 
this :— 

“* Captain, Officers and Men, 
Thank you for your signal; then 
Thank you for the fun you gave us, 
Contriving sweetly to enslave 

UB, . . 


. » &8 we sadly see you go 
Each one of us does surely know 
That he has seen a dream come 

true, 
Wren Crew.” 





THE HOLDING OF THE FORD. 


BY KATHLEEN E,. GRAVES, 


On the crest of the hill stood 
@ great elm tree, heavy in mid- 
summer leaf, an exotic in this 
landscape of the southern hemi- 
sphere. Beside it two knotted 
apple trees of great age screened 
the yellow freestone walls of 
an old cottage, its shingle roof 
falling in, its gaping windows 
unglazed, and its chimney of 
field-stones tumbling into a 
tangle of briars and _ black- 
berries. 

‘“* The site for the house should 
be there, where the ruin stands,” 
I said. 

“ Perhaps,” agreed the owner 
of the land doubtfully. ‘“ But 
if you take my advice, when 
you buy the place you'll not 
build exactly on that spot.” 

I left him and walked to the 
top of the hill. Behind it, 
securely hidden from the 
bitumen highway from which 
we had approached the place, 
ran the river, swinging in a 
dazzling blue curve out of the 
west to flow northwards. The 
cleared land fell away steeply 
to the water’s edge. Perhaps 
because of its inaccessibility, or 
because the soil was poor, the 
country across the river was 
still covered in virgin bush. 
Bronze and olive-green gum trees 
climbed to the crests of the 
ranges, and sank again into 
ravines that led far into the 
central mountains of the 
island. There was no sign of 


habitation, not even a clearing 
in all those miles of bush. 
Though farmlands extended to 
the south and east, the country 
away to the north-west was 
to all appearances the same 
primeval wilderness of forest and 
mountain as when Tasmania 
was first discovered. 

The site on the hill-top en- 
chanted me. There were about 
eighty acres of rough grazing on 
the little farm, but more land 
could be bought nearby to make 
a profitable holding on which 
one might graze one or two 
sheep to the acre. And the 


advantage of the property was 


that it had no homestead— 
apart from the ruin, of course. 
All that could be erected to one’s 
own design. 

The owner had followed me up 
the hill. ‘“‘ Down there at the 
rapids there’s a ford across the 
river—Bream’s Ford, and they 
called this place after it. But 
the old track is seldom used 
nowadays.”’ He surveyed the 
old cottage. ‘The quarry where 
they cut the stone is just below 
the crest of the hill, and they 
got good water from a spring 
rising near it.” 

‘* A wonderful view, a water- 
supply and stone for building 
close at hand, and we might 
persuade a builder to work in 
some of that stone from the old 
cottage into a new building!” 
I said. 
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“T always intended to pull 
the old place down,” said the 
owner, “but I’ve never come 
to touching it, somehow. You'll 
be wiser not to build up here, 
though, view or no view.” 

His insistence aroused my 
curiosity. ‘Why not?” I 
asked. 

He smiled. “I’m trying to 
sell you the place, but if I don’t 
tell you now you’re bound to 
hear it later. It’s haunted.” 

Perhaps I appeared incredu- 
lous, but the idea of ghosts does 
not accord with the atmosphere 
of Tasmania. We associate those 
things with the older countries 
in which tragic happenings and 
deeds of violence have been 
enacted in the distant past. 

I heard his story and then 
later I looked up some old 
histories—West’s, Fenton’s and 
Bonwick’s—and finally came 
upon an old pamphlet giving this 
history of Bream’s Ford. 


When Roger Bream, Sergeant, 
first class, of the 3rd Squadron, 
8th Brigade, of the Suffolk 
Heavy Dragoons, completed his 
term of active service in India 
in 1824, instead of returning 
to England to receive his dis- 
charge, he took leave of his 
regiment in Calcutta and sailed 
with his wife and two children 
for the new British colony of 
Van Diemen’s Land (later to be 
called Tasmania) in the southern 
seas. Pamphlets describing the 
beauties and amenities of the 
island, and the advantages 
offered to new settlers in the 
form of free grants of land, 
had been circulating in the army 
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in India. Sergeant Bream, 
therefore, after years of the 
tropics, considered that he might 
well restore the health of him- 
self and his family out there in 
an ideal climate, and at the same 
time establish a fortune in the 
new colony, rather than retire 
to some small village at home, 
there to live on his savings and 
spend the rest of his life in 
unadventurous existence. 

But once arrived in the island 
he found that the acquisition of 
the estate of his dreams required 
certain conditions which he was 
unable to fulfil. He had come 
without the necessary prelimin- 
aries, particularly a letter from 
the Secretary of State to the 

xovernor of the colony request- 
ing a grant of land to the bearer, 
which could be secured only 
through the Colonial Agent in 
London; and to accompany 
this, letters of recommendation 
from persons of good standing 
at home had to be supplied by 
the applicant. But in any event, 
Sergeant Bream had no influ- 
ential or important connections 
to whom he could have applied, 
and the sole testimony of his 
worth was the terse letter from 
his commanding officer, who had 
been accustomed to writing these 
letters by the dozen to men on 
discharge, stating that Sergeant 
Bream, first class, was of good 
character and had served his 
term in the regiment, if not 
with distinction, at least with 
exemplary conduct and with 
honour in the field. That was 
not enough. For a newcomer to 
become a landholder in the 
island it was necessary for him 
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to be an officer or a gentleman ; 
and the grant of a large free- 
hold estate appears to have been 
equivalent to being elected to the 
membership of a select club. 

But Sergeant Bream had no 
intention of kicking his heels idly 
in Hobart Town, the principal 
port, and there frittering away 
his small savings in the payment 
of board and lodging for his 
family. He requested an inter- 
view with the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the colony, Sir 
George Arthur. 

To his surprise his request was 
promptly granted. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor had the reputa- 
tion of being a martinet. Bream 
was accustomed to martinets— 
in his opinion no officer, or even 
N.C.0., if he was to secure 
discipline, was worth his salt 
unless he was one. Therefore he 
assumed what he knew from 
experience to be the correct 
demeanour that fine summer 
morning when, in very good 
time for the hour appointed, he 
presented himself at Government 
House. He was ushered from 
the door to an ante-room, and 
from thence, after a surprisingly 
short wait, into the presence of 
the Lieutenant-Governor himself. 
The Sergeant stood stiffly at 
attention just within the door of 
the audience room, and not until 
His Excellency invited him did 
he advance with deference ; and 
when requested to take a seat 
he lowered himself into it with 
suitable diffidence and immense 
dignity ; for there is no more 
dignified being than the well- 
trained N.C.O. of a crack cavalry 
regiment. Even his rather harsh 
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voice, hoarse from years of 
shouting on parade-grounds in 
all weathers, was agreeably sub- 
dued when he stated his case 
in as few words as possible. 
His Excellency, himself 
Colonel on Staff of the York 
Cuirassiers, appreciated the man 
immediately, and now that he 
was a private citizen addressed 
him courteously as Mr Bream. 
But he gave no promise of a 
grant of land. He did not even 
state his conditions for the 
securing of one, because he knew 
that Bream had already agcer- 
tained them. It was his principle 
of government in the penal 
colony, as Tasmania was at that 
time, that the land should be 
parcelled out in large grants 
to suitable persons. Sergeant 
Bream, seated erect, a lean 
figure with hard weather-beaten 
face, rather like that of one 
of the horses with which he 
had lived for so long, though 
obviously an estimable fellow, 
would not make a suitable 
seigneur over many thousand 
acres or an employer of ten or 
twenty assigned convict servants. 
It was not in the blood. The 
man was lower middle-class, and 
lower middle-class he should 
remain, a disciplinarian under 
another man’s command, but 
without supervision inclined to 
be overbearing. The Lieutenant- 
Governor knew the type; it 
was a good type provided it was 
kept to its proper station. He 
remained silent for a few minutes 
considering how he could use 
this needy man, trained soldier, 
experienced in action, handy 
with musket and sabre and lance, 
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in promoting law and order in a 
prison colony. 

The penal establishments and 
the road-gangs and the prisoners 
on public works, and all those 
out on parole and assigned 
to private service, were policed 
by a detachment of the 3rd 
Regiment—the Butffs—stationed 
in the island under the command 
of a Major of Brigade. But with 
the natives growing increasingly 
hostile, and the bushrangers 
raiding the settlers’ homesteads, 
the whole island was in a state of 
great unrest. 

“T have it!” the Lieutenant- 
Governor exclaimed. “ Mr 


Bream, while I regret that it is 
not the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government to grant large hold- 
ings to those without experience 
in land tenure, I think I can 
allow you a small area together 


with a salary by which to 
augment your income. How- 
ever, there will be conditions 
attached to this benefaction.”’ 

* And what would those con- 
ditions amount to, Your Ex- 
cellency ? ” 

** You will be required to hold 
a ford.” 

“ Against who, Your Excel- 
lency ?” 

** Against the blacks.”’ 

At this the sergeant relaxed. 
They will not amount to much, 
he was thinking, when the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor continued: “I 
believe you have had experience 
of native warfare in India. Here 
in this island the blacks are 
extremely primitive and their 
weapons are of an elementary 
type. Albeit, they use their 
spears effectively enough to 
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perpetrate over a hundred and 
fifty fatalities among the white 
settlers in one district alone in 
six years. Of course, it all began 
long ago when the first settle- 
ment was guarded by the 102nd, 
a notoriously unruly and hard- 
drinking regiment. And they, 
when they saw a hunting party 
in the vicinity of their camp, 
fired on them in sport in order 
‘to make the niggers run,’ as 
they put it. Then a few years 
later, when food supplies failed, 
one of my worthy predecessors 
turned his prisoner establishment 
loose in the bush to fend for 
themselves. They took it out on 
the blacks and an unofficial war 
has raged ever since. If we wish 
to avoid the stigma of their 
extermination being levelled at 
us in years to come, the blacks 
must be segregated. We've been 
forced to form a Line of Demar- 
cation at the fringes of the 
settled districts. Across this line 
no native must come.” 

Sir George rose and went to a 
map hanging on the wall. ‘If 
you will examine this, Mr Bream, 
you will see here the Meander 
River flowing down from the 
western mountains, a river for 
the most part of the year not 
easily forded, which has been 
fixed as the western Line of 
Demarcation. But there is a 
crossing here.’”’ The Governor 
indicated a position on the map. 
“You will be appointed as 
Special Constable guarding this 
ford, and you may establish 
yourself on eighty acres of land 
on this side of the river—later 
to be correctly surveyed. You 
will draw a salary of twenty 
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pounds a year. The Com- 
missariat Department will be 
instructed to give you the equip- 
ment for your camp, and arms 
and ammunition. Two prisoners 
of the Crown will be assigned to 
act as guards for your journey 
into the interior and to assist 
you in holding the post.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor then 
seated himself at his desk and 
wrote a note. “ Here is your 
order for supplies, Constable 
Bream. You can proceed forth- 
with.” 

As Bream moved to the door 
the Lieutenant-Governor spoke 
again. ‘“ And a final word. I 
must emphasise the importance 
of treating the blacks kindly 
unless they are distinctly hostile. 
Conciliate, conciliate, conciliate, 
is our watchword. In any en- 
counter endeavour to come to 
terms with them; indicate by 
signs the Line of Demarcation. 
If you cannot make them under- 
stand this way, you can use 
threats. If threats fail, you must 
of course resort to the use of 
firearms, but only as a last 
resource.” 

Before the New Year Sergeant 
Bream, now Special Constable 
Bream, with two heavily-loaded 
drays, each drawn by three pairs 
of bullocks, set out for the 
interior of the island. One dray 
bore beneath a canvas tilt his 
wife and two young daughters, 
and the possessions they had 
brought to the colony packed in 
several trunks, chests, and uni- 
form cases. The other dray 
contained agricultural imple- 
ments, tools and materials for 
building, seed, corn for the 
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cattle, and last but not least, 
two kegs of gunpowder, a bag of 
musket-balls, a bag of swan-drop 
shot, and ten muskets. An 
assigned convict tramped beside 
each dray, musket slung across 
back and bullock-whip in hand, 
each a one-time soldier trained 
in the use of firearms, now 
in exile for misdemeanour—the 
man, Carr, for homicide, the 
other, Rouse, for striking when 
drunk his superior officer—but 
now as reformed good-conduct 
men graded second-class, per- 
mitted to quit the prison estab- 
lishment on assignment. 
Constable Bream, mounted on 
a good horse, for which he had 
paid out some of his savings, 
rode ahead on the bush track 
armed like his men with a 
musket, and with a pistol easy 
in its holster beneath his coat. 
The romance of travelling from 
the sea farther and farther into 
unknown and sparsely inhabited 
country possessed the party as 
they rolled slowly forward 
throughout each long summer 
day. The rutted and dusty 
track, the only route into the 
interior, ascended from the 
valley of the Derwent into rolling 
grasslands, with scattered trees 
and low bush merging into forests 
on the distant foothills of the 
mountains which rose in massive 
rocky tiers to the west. Across 
the open country wandered herds 
of cattle and sheep, and from 
time to time the passing 
travellers saw settlers’ home- 
steads far back from the track, 
solid buildings of stone set four- 
square like small fortresses. By 
the wayside they came to inns 
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built, as the homesteads were, of 
stone, with heavy shutters and 
iron bars at the lower windows 
and high-walled stable -yards 
behind, designed for defence in 
a hostile countryside. Each 
night Bream endeavoured to 
make his camp near one of these 
inns or homesteads. 

It was January, high summer 
in these southern latitudes. The 
long native silver and kangaroo 
grass of the plains was bleached 
to pale gold and bronze under the 
strong sun, and a smoke-haze of 
intense blue veiled the distant 
mountains. Sometimes in the 
early mornings or the evenings 
the travellers saw columns of 
smoke ascending on the moun- 
tains, and at night sparks of 
light glinting. They knew that 
that meant natives, burning 


stretches of country in their 
hunting and kindling their camp- 
fires, well within their allotted 


area. But each night Constable 
Bream set one man on guard 
over his encampment, for he was 
an old campaigner. 

It was beautiful country. 
Even Mrs Bream, who hitherto 
had considered with equal dis- 
taste all foreign parts to which 
she had accompanied her hus- 
band, realised that this was no 
humid tropic but a lovely, 
temperate, sunlit land in whose 
climate her two little girls, Bella 
aged fifteen, and Mary aged 
twelve, would grow and flourish. 
And Bella, peering out beneath 
the canvas tilt, wearing a blue 
print dress and a sunbonnet over 
her red-gold curls, was en- 
chanted. From shortly after 
sunrise, when they set out, until 
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the night, she watched the 
country slowly pass, veiled in 
golden heat-haze and blue smoke, 
perfumed with the aromatic 
elixir of the eucalyptus trees. 
The bullocks, patient, tireless, 
and slow-moving, leant against 
their yokes and crept forward 
at a steady twelve miles in the 
long day, urged by the voice and 
whip of the convict who walked 
by the leaders. Brilliantly 
coloured birds flew overhead 
and called melodiously from the 
trees; kangaroos and wallabies, 
feeding in the early and late 
hours of the day, bounded for 
cover as they approached ; there 
were flocks of strange flightless 
birds called emus which ran to 
hide in the long grass, and queer 
outlandish creatures — wombats 
—like little lumbering bears. 
At night, by the camp- fire, 
under the dim light of the moon 
and stars, Bella might poke her 
head out from beneath the 
canvas tilt of the dray in which 
she had her bed to see the man 
on guard seated by the fire, his 
loaded musket across his knees, 
listening, watching, alert. It 
was like some wonderful ad- 
venture story she was living, a 
story spiced with danger. 

The last settlers’ homestead 
was passed and the grasslands 
merged into the eternal bush. 
They made their final camp on 
the hill overlooking the ford on 
the Meander, in the midst of the 
land that Bream was to call his 
own. He chose the crest of the 
hill where the country was open, 
so that there was no danger of 
ambush. Perhaps it was the 
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same then as when I saw it, the 
slope falling away to the river 
and the opposite bank covered 
with the stunted bush. But in 
those days it was native territory 
over there. All day under the 
cloudless summer sky the blue 
river flashed over the shingly 
bar, and Bream, closely watch- 
ing, saw no sign of human life. 
But the azure veils on the 
mountains, behind which they 
seemed to retreat to an infinite 
distance, betrayed the fires of 
the dark hunters, and the little 
party, as they worked at un- 
loading their gear, saw that their 
muskets were close at hand. 

“The natives stay up on the 
highlands where the game is 
plentiful, hunting all the summer 
through,” said Bream to re- 
assure his wife. ‘‘ In the autumn 
they’ve been accustomed to 
come down to the warmer low- 
lands near the coast. This ford’s 
on one of their oid trackways 
and it’s been used for centuries 
during their seasonal moves. I 
was told that this bit of country 
was the tribal area of the 
Meander blacks. But if they do 
appear, their arms don’t amount 
to much from all accounts—a 
few spears of ti-tree wood and 
nothing else.” 

For Bream, setting up his 
homestead on his own land, well 
armed, and receiving a salary, 
reflected that the job of holding 
back a few scattered tribes of 
primitive blacks was a sinecure. 

Nevertheless, he hastened to 
secure his habitation before the 
autumn was well advanced. No 
builder, but a man of resource, 
he discovered on the slopes of 
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his land an outcrop of good sand- 
stone and set the two assigned 
men to chipping blocks. With 
these bonded in mortar from the 
river-sand and the lime he had 
brought, he erected the walls of 
a cottage. Then he collected 
stones to build a wide chimney 
at one end, and from gum trees, 
which proved excellent hard- 
wood, he cut and dressed with 
an axe, flooring, shingles for the 
roof, and a solid door. In the 
windows of each of the three 
rooms he set iron bars provided 
by a thoughtful Commissariat 
Department. His wife and 
daughters safely housed, he 
directed the men to making a 
hut for themselves and a shelter 
for his stock and implements. 
The place, set thus on the 
fringes of the settled districts, 
was isolated. There were no 
passing travellers or stockmen 
droving cattle through this part 
of the country, no welcome 
visitors. But if it was lonely, 
the little party on the hill-top 
had no time to reflect upon it. 
Throughout the daylight hours 
they laboured. Even the girls 
helped to lay the stone walls, 
and when the cottage was done 
Bella began to make a little 
garden, sowing the seeds they 
had brought and setting snares 
for the wallabies and bandicoots 
which invaded it at night. They 
found that wallaby meat was 
good eating, as was that of the 
kangaroo and badger which the 
men shot in the bush. 
February passed and March 
came. The heat of summer 
merged into the tranquil warmth 
of autumn, and the smoke of the 
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natives’ fires still drifted across 
the distant mountains. But it 
was then that Bream, by no 
means an imaginative man, was 
assailed by a curious feeling 
that his encampment was being 
watched. From time to time in 
the daylight hours he scanned 
the hills across the river, but 
never a thing moved in the bush, 
only a kangaroo or wallaby or 
badger, nocturnal feeders as all 
the marsupial creatures of the 
island, caught out too late or too 
early in the light of day. Then 
one morning, down by the river 
margin, he came upon the im- 
print in the sand of a man’s 
bare foot. 

His own party always wore 
boots. After that they worked 
in pairs : never a bucket of water 
was fetched from the spring or a 


load of stone from the quarry 
but two men went, one with a 


loaded musket. Bream made 
heavy wooden shutters to be 
swung across the barred windows. 
The girls were warned never to 
go out of sight of the house alone. 

Then supplies began to 
dwindle. Before they became 
exhausted they must be renewed 
from the depét in Launceston. 
The bullock-dray must fetch 
them — but no _ slow-moving 
conveyance of food was safe 
unless guarded. For Bream had 
heard the story of the killing of 
a solitary bullock-driver on the 
main track only a few weeks 
before his arrival: the bullocks 
had brought the wagon into the 
next settlement the following 
day, with the body of the driver, 
speared and battered, lying on 
top of his empty cases. So two 
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men must go, one to drive and 
one as guard. Bream began to 
teach his wife and daughters to 
handle a musket, Mrs Bream at 
the same time demurring that 
in all the campaigns on which she 
had accompanied her husband, 
never before had she been trained 
to fight an engagement with the 
enemy. But she had not been 
the wife of a soldier without 
gaining some knowledge in the 
use of firearms. And Bella, after 
a few directions, could load 
expertly and even begin to fire 
with accuracy. 

The blacks were reputed to 
dislike the dark and seldom to 
venture beyond their camp-fires 
at night. Riding his horse, 
Bream set out at dusk with the 
dray, Rouse driving the bullocks; 
leaving Carr, who was the best 
man with a musket, to guard 
the homestead. Bream reckoned 
that by travelling all night they 
would cover the twenty miles to 
Launceston by morning. 

In the town he heard all the 
news. A General Order had 
been posted in the Muster Book 
at the barracks to the effect that 
the Government would pay £5 
for the capture of an adult 
native and £2 for a child, in an 
effort to induce the settlers to 
bring in the natives alive rather 
than shoot them on sight. But 
Bream wasted no time in gossip- 
ing about the town : he collected 
his supplies from the Commis- 
sariat stores and set out on his 
return journey the same after- 
noon, to travel once more 
through the night. 

Back at the homestead they 
had not remained idle. Mrs 
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Bream, that strong - minded 
woman, saw that Carr went on 
with his work of clearing the 
stones from the slope where the 
autumn oats were to be sown. 
Then, taking a musket and 
telling Bella to bring hers, with 
Mary carrying the basket, she 
led the way down to the spring 
with the week’s washing. But 
she took the precaution of in- 
structing Carr to work within 
call, and posted Bella as look-out 
above the spring while she and 
Mary did the scrubbing. 

When they returned to the 
cottage at mid-day they thought 
at first that one of the spare 
bullocks had got inside. Flour, 
sugar and tea were scattered on 
the floor, and every chest and 
tin was gaping open and empty. 
Then they knew it was the 
blacks’ work. 

When Bream returned he took 
the two men and crossed the 
river by the ford. But even 
though they scoured the opposite 
hills and penetrated far back 
into the ravines they saw no sign 
of the natives. 

“A black stump, a hollow 
log, a cleft in a rock, a sheet of 
bark, weed floating on a pool, 
and a black man might be hidden 
there!” he said when he re- 
turned. ‘‘ They have a way of 
melting into the landscape.” 

And now he redoubled his 
efforts to teach Bella accuracy 
with her musket—no recruit 
received a stricter training. And 
Carr, working the bullock team 
on the hillside, carried a musket 
between the handles of the 
plough. For Bream determined 
to take no chances. He knew 
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he had been right in his con- 
jecture ; perhaps ever since they 
had come, throughout the day 
light hours, his camp had been 
watched from across the river. 

The nights began to grow 
colder with a hint of frost. But 
day succeeded day with the 
same brilliant sunlight: it was 
the best of the year in these 
latitudes. With the advance of 
autumn the hut for the men was 
completed, secure with bars and 
bolts; stone walls that would 
withstand siege and time. The 
hillside was cleared, the trees 
felled and dragged by the 
bullocks to form dead-wood 
fences. The slopes were 
ploughed and sown. The home- 
stead, set right on the crest of 
the hill, with every tree and bush 
removed, overlooking miles of 
country, was like an ancient 
British hill-fort—but this was 
manned by three men and a girl 
of fifteen; for Bella, who had 
inherited her father’s steady 
nerve and good eye, was proving 
an expert with the musket. 

Early in April the wind got 
up somewhere far in the south- 
western seas and blew across the 
island with the chill of the 
Antarctic in its breath. Seuds 
of rain and sleet swept the hills. 
Then one morning the mountain 
summits showed a mantle of 
dazzling white as far down as 
the tree-line. It was the presage 
of winter. 

Two days later, Bream, look- 
ing down on the river, noticed a 
change in the vegetation growing 
on its banks; the bushes there 
appeared to have advanced far 
out into the stream. He took 
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his musket from the rack, and 
calling his men, went down 
quickly to the ford. As he drew 
near he saw that each bush, 
apparently growing in the 
current, was held aloft by a 
crouching black man. 

Bream, mindful of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s edict, called 
out, signalling the natives to go 
back to their own side. At that, 
the bushes left their moorings 
and floated down-stream. But 
the only sign of the blacks was 
a Swirling below water as they 
dived and swam swiftly with the 
current, to appear as bobbing 
black heads at the bend of the 
river, well out of range. Bream 
and his men discharged their 
muskets at the far bank as a 
deterrent, the sound of the shots 
re-echoing in the far gullies. 

Now he knew that the blacks 
were all down from the moun- 
tains. He alone, in this part of 
the country, stood as a frontier- 
post between them and their old 
winter hunting-grounds on the 
lowlands. He redoubled his 
vigilance. 

Good Friday came and a 
settler who lived ten miles away 
rode up with the news that on 
Easter Sunday divine service 
would be held at his homestead. 
The invitation was so cordial 
(and had not the Lieutenant- 
Governor himself instructed 
all employers of assigned 
prisoners of the Crown that they 
should compel their men to 
attend church whenever poss- 
ible?) that Bream felt it his 
duty to take his family and his 
men to the service. If one went, 
they must all go—and in any 
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event, the house and hut could 
now be left barred and bolted 
so that little harm could be done 
in their absence. They set out 
in the bullock-dray very early 
on Easter morning. 

Settlers for miles up and down 
the country assembled in the 
barn of the homestead, their 
assigned servants decorously 
ranged at the back, to take Holy 
Communion according to the 
rites of the Church of England, 
administered by the Reverend 
Mark Baldwyn of Launceston. 
There followed a prodigious re- 
past, and good talk of stock and 
crops, blacks and bushrangers, 
and news from ‘ home,” which 
was still England for them all. 
Early in the afternoon horses 
were saddled and bullocks yoked 
to drays for the return journeys. 

Before nightfall Bream and his 
party arrived back at the ford. 
The hut and cottage were stand- 
ing locked, as they had left 
them. Bella carried indoors an 
armful of kindling for the fire. 
The sticks were dry, but when 
she lit them the chimney smoked 
unaccountably and the fire went 
out. Each time she re-lit it the 
flames flickered and died. Then 
she laid a bundle of dried gum- 
leaves in the fireplace. Full of 
sap, they lit with a roar and 
filled the room with smoke. 
There came a cry in the chimney, 
followed by a rumbling. A 
black man fell down and rolled 
out into the room. He sprang 
to his feet, yelling wildly, and 
raced out of the open door. He 
was disappearing over the crest 
of the hill when Bella, who had 
swung her musket from the rack, 
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dropped on one knee in the 
doorway and took aim. She 
fired, and the bullet struck the 
black man between the shoulders. 
He staggered, spun round, and 
fell. When Bream ran up to him 
the native was dead. 

Afterwards Bream, muttering 
something about fathering a 
little hell-cat, paced out the 
distance to forty-two yards and 
was so proud of the accuracy of 
Bella’s marksmanship that he 
presented her with a brand-new 
musket from his store. And 
though Mrs Bream considered 
the shooting to be regrettable, 
she was not disposed to waste 
sentiment on the killing of what 
she called a nigger. 

They buried him down by the 
ford. Next day the grave was 
empty. 

Bream knew now that there 


could be no hope of parleys, no 


terms, no conciliation. His life 
and the lives of his family, 
particularly Bella, were at stake. 
He warned her never to venture 
beyond the perimeter of the 
hill-top. They slept with the 
windows shuttered and the door 
barred at night, Bream with a 
pistol beneath his pillow. 

And now it seemed that the 
nice little farm, the two good 
men, the seed and implements 
and bullock-teams, and the 
salary of special constable, were 
not such a lavish gift. The 
Lieutenant-Governor had struck 
a harder bargain than Bream 
had realised that morning down 
at Government House. 

Obviously the post at the ford 
was no place for women in 
winter. Bream was of a mind 
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and send them to Launceston. 
But Mrs Bream asserted that 
she would stay with her husband 
—in her opinion it was the 
normal state in any foreign 
country. And Bella was in- 
dignant at the suggestion: she 
was enjoying it all. 

At the end of April, Bream 
sent his two men with the 
bullock-dray to the quarry for 
a load of stone. It was not a 
quarter of a mile from the 
homestead, but out of sight 
below the hill. At mid-day the 
bullocks appeared over the crest, 
dragging a half-filled dray and 
unattended. Bream went down 
quickly to the quarry. The two 
men were lying dead, both 
speared through the chest, their 
heads battered; and _ their 
muskets were gone. 

The next day a 
kangaroo - hunter, hastening 
down-country, called at the 
homestead. He brought news: 
the blacks were. crossing the 
Line in many places, some armed 
parties without children travel- 
ling at the incredible speed of 
fifty miles a day. So that they 
should not be impeded, they 
were even killing their new-born 
children. Martial law had been 
declared throughout the island. 

** Now we shoot to kill,” said 
the hunter. 

It was the beginning of the 
Black War—open fighting at 
last. 

Bream wrote out an account 
of the killing of his men and sent 
it, together with a request for 
more men, to the Major of 
Brigade in Launceston. But 


solitary 
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either the hunter lost or forgot 
the note, or, more likely, he was 
killed on his solitary ride; for 
day succeeded day and the 
watchers constantly looked east- 
ward for help that never came. 
As an added anxiety, supplies 
began to run low again—and the 
position was the more acute now 
that the two men were no longer 
there to shoot or snare game for 
the larder. Unless help of some 
kind came soon they would 
starve on their hill-top. Bream 
cursed himself for not having 
insisted on his womenfolk mov- 
ing back to safety. 

In the end, with many mis- 
givings, he set out for help 
himself. By starting in the 
evening and driving his good 
horse as fast as he dared over 
the rough and almost indistin- 
guishable track, he hoped to 
return by daylight the next 
morning. His instructions to 
those he left were emphatic: 
shutters were to remain bolted 
across windows; no one was to 
leave the house and the door 
was to be barred. At the last 
instruction Bella rebelled; the 
house when day came would 
remain pitch dark and they 
would have to light the candles, 
She herself with her musket 
would sit on guard in the open 
doorway and let the sunlight in. 
Bream relied upon her—he knew 
she was as good a shot as any 
man now. 

And when he had gone, riding 
hard with set face through the 
dark night, the three women 
left the candles burning and 
made up the fire, taking it in 
turns to sleep. At daybreak 
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Bella unbarred the door and 
seated herself on the step, her 
musket, loaded and primed, 
across her arm, and surveyed 
the dewy freshness of the morn- 
ing. From where she sat she 
could see the river and the bush 
on the opposite hills. Noth- 
ing moved, not a bush, not a 
leaf, only the shadows slowly 
shortening as the sun rose to- 
wards the zenith, and the river 
sliding quietly round the base of 
the hill. From beyond it the 
birds called, a thrush with his 
ringing notes, a flock of parrots 
shrilling sweetly, and honey- 
eaters pealing among the late 
flowering banksias, the last songs 
of autumn. 

Then, quite suddenly, she was 
aware that the birds had stopped 
singing. Only the muted 
murmur of the flowing water 
drifted up to her; and now it 
had a sound curiously like that 
of human voices. 

Then she saw them, the war 
party. There were perhaps 
thirty fighting men, armed with 
bundles of long spears, their 
naked bodies a gleaming bronze 
and gashed and disfigured with 
ochre. They came down quickly 
out of the bush and splashed 
across the ford, jabbering in a 
curious high-pitched note. This 
time they made no attempt at 
concealment. They had no need 
for caution; they had come in 
their right time, early in the day. 
Their watchers had seen the one 
man ride away, and from his 
direction deduced well enough 
the object of his journey. They 
knew that only the three women 
remained on the hill-top, one 
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with the bright hair who shot to 
kill. The place was an obstacle 
in the way to their old hunting- 
grounds. 

‘* We’re going to be attacked, 
Mama!” called Bella, slamming- 
to the door and swinging the 
heavy bar across. 

“Get your muskets to the 
windows!” ordered Mrs Bream. 

As she placed her charges on 
the shelf below the window 
Bella’s hands were trembling, 
but her brain was clear enough 
when she levelled her musket 
through the bars of the heavy 
shutters. She knew what to do 
—they all three knew what to 
do; Mrs Bream at the east 
window, Mary at the south, and 
Bella at the north-west, the 
dangerous side. 

The leading black man, tall 
and strong and brandishing a 


fifteen-foot spear, Bella dropped 
with her first shot as he came 


over the hill. She shot another, 
then still another as fast as she 
could ram the charges home. 
The natives, seeing their leader 
and two others fall, avoided her 
fire by dividing and approach- 
ing the cottage from several 
directions. 

Their long ti-tree spears rattled 
harmlessly against the heavy 
shutters and stone walls. But 
on the south side they found 
that Mary’s inaccurate marks- 
manship merely deterred them 
without wounding them. It was 
on that side they made the rush 
which brought them against the 
walls below the line of fire. The 
women could hear their heavy 
breathing under the windows. 
Their house was surrounded. 
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Now that she could not see 
one black man at whom to aim, 
Bella left her post at the window. 
She swung round, and crouching 
with her back to the door, 
levelled her musket at the fire- 
place. 

‘“* Stand away from the chim- 
ney-face, Mama! ”’ she called. 

She shot the first man as he 
dropped into the hearth. He 
tumbled into the room. Mary 
screamed and laid down her 
musket when she saw the native 
lying there, blood streaming 
from his head across the floor. 
But Bella, reloading with cold 
precision now, waited for the 
next man to come, reflecting that 
though Papa had made the 
chimney too wide and after the 
first experience should have fixed 
bars across the top, only one 
man could come down at a time. 
Then with a shattering roar, 
which filled the room with smoke 
and the acrid smell of gun- 
powder, she shot the second 
native. 

In the adventure story, relief 
always comes at the moment of 
climax, when all seems lost. And 
it is curious how in the story of 
Bream’s Ford it happened that 
way. The detachment of troops 
under Lieutenant A., guided by 
Bream himself, were coming fast 
through the bush when they 
heard the distant sound of firing. 
The Lieutenant, on the advice of 
the Special Constable, who knew 
the lie of the land, quickly 
despatched his troops in small 
parties to approach the home- 
stead from several directions, 
and with Bream _ galloped 
straight towards the sound of 
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the firing. Before they came 
in view of the hill-top they 
dismounted and crept forward 
under cover, watching and wait- 
ing for the other troops to 
close in. 

At a given signal they rose and 
charged. The natives, surprised 
by this armed force, dropped 
their spears and threw up their 
arms in token of surrender. 
Later a detachment of troops, in 
high spirits, marched them back 
to the depét in Launceston. For 
long they had envied what were 
known as the “Five Pound 
Catchers.”” Now they had to 
collect from the Government 
authorities the bonus for the 
capture of over twenty full- 
sized fighting blacks. 

The rest of the troops under 
Lieutenant A. buried the dead 
natives lying on the hill-top, 
including the leader, who was 
identified as the chief of the 
Meander tribe. 


Not only its history, but many 
unaccountable events seemed 
to conspire against my purchase 
of the little farm. When I told 
the owner, he said— 

* Now I can tell you what 
happened to me up there. 
Though I had been told since 
boyhood that Bream’s Ford was 
haunted, I never believed it 
until a few years ago after I 
experienced what they may call 
a manifestation of the ghost.” 

I encouraged him to tell me 
the story fully. ‘‘ One day in 
the winter,” he said, “a party 
of us went kangaroo hunting on 
the other side of the river. We 
crossed by the ford and made for 
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those ranges, where there are 
plenty of kangaroo to this day. 
But we travelled farther than 
we had intended, and when we 
got back to the ford it was 
nearly dark and a storm was 
coming up. 

“One of the party suggested 
that we should camp in the old 
homestead. And it seemed wise 
to take shelter, so we went there, 
and gathered dry grass and 
leaves from under the trees for 
bedding, and made a fire in the 
fireplace. The old place is solid 
enough if you keep away from 
the part where the roof has 
fallenin. The hunting dogs were 
with us, and when the rain began 
to come down in torrents soon 
after dark we let them come in 
by the fire. And there we all 
were, five of us and the dogs, safe 
and dry and warm in the old 
house while the storm raged 
without. Before long we were 
all asleep, tired after our 
strenuous day.” 

The speaker paused to allow 
emphasis on what was to follow: 
“IT do not know what woke me. 
It might have been Bron, my 
favourite kangaroo dog. The 
fire was still bright enough to 
light the room dimly. I saw 
Bron sitting up looking at the 
window, his eyes glaring and his 
hair on end, as if he was afraid 
of something. The rain had 
stopped and the storm had 
passed away. It was curiously 
still and silent outside. Then, 
with a sudden bound, Bron 
leaped across to the window, 
snarling and growling fiercely. 
That woke the boys. 

‘Bron was frantic, trying to 
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get outside, and the other dogs 
were whimpering excitedly. I 
loaded my rifle and took my 
electric torch. When I opened 
the door Bron sprang out and 
rushed away into the darkness. 
I switched on the torch and saw 
him making for the old garden. 
He had his nose to the ground 
as if he was following the scent 
of something. I flickered my 
light here and there, but there 
was nothing unusual to be seen. 
Bron seemed to circle round the 
elm tree; then he came back to 
the window of the cottage, rear- 
ing up on his hind-legs outside. 
Then he dropped to the ground 
and came cringing to me, whim- 
pering and growling as if in 
terror. 

“We went back inside and 
shut the door and built up the 
fire. None of us had any more 
Then towards 


sleep that night. 
morning Bron got up and went 
to the window. He set up a long 


mournful howl. It was as if he 
had seented death.” 

“What do you think it was?” 
I asked curiously. 

“T don’t know. Dogs may 
see things we cannot see. The 
ghost is supposed to be that of 
one of the blacks, the big chief 
whose strong spirit will not rest. 
He was buried over by the old 
garden. This property lay in 
his own territory, you must 
remember.” 

I wondered if 
illusion or 
imagination, 


it was an 
a project of the 
or if these old 
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stones had properties, and 
carried with them down the 
years some emanation of long- 
past violence or fear from the 
spirits of those who had died 
sudden and tragic deaths near 
them. The air is constantly 
moving and vibrating, the grass 
and trees go through ever- 
recurring processes of renewal 
and change, but stones and 
mortar are nearly permanent 
things, and it is with old build- 
ings that ghosts and hauntings 
are usually associated. 

I was glad that I had not 
bought the place and perhaps 
rebuilt the cottage. . 

“You did not tell me what 
happened to Bream and his 
family,” I said. 

“Oh, a few years after the 
attack the natives were all 
rounded up and taken away to 
a small island off the coast. 
There they gradually extermin- 
ated themselves. People said it 
was from want of a will to live, 
but I believe it was merely 
home - sickness for their old 
haunts. And the Special Con- 
stable, his work being done, lost 
his salary and retired to town 
to keep an inn. But Bella 
stayed on—she married the 
Lieutenant; he resigned his 
commission and then settled on 
the farm. They did not live 
long in the cottage, but moved 
to the place I have now—I 
suppose the ghost was too 
much for Bella. She was my 
great-grandmother.” 
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KoREA is a bad _ business, 
which might be worse. It 
is bad because inexplicably 
American intelligence seems to 
have been taken by surprise. 
For months the purpose of the 
Communists was perfectly clear. 
Everyone knew that they were 
building up a formidable striking 
force in North Korea, while in 
South Korea the Americans 
were doing little more than 
try to encourage the develop- 
ment of democratic institutions. 
Everyone also guessed that at 
the first convenient moment 
after the Occupying Powers— 
the United States and Russia— 
had withdrawn their troops, the 
North Korean army would cross 


the 38th Parallel and liquidate 
the South Korean Government. 


No one ought to have been 
surprised when this happened ; 
but everyone is justifiably a 
little surprised that the aggres- 
sion, when it came, should have 
taken the Americans unawares. 
They had then to pay for un- 
preparedness, as in the past 
Britain has so often had to pay, 
by some ugly reverses in the 
first days of the fighting. 
That they should have been 
outnumbered is only natural ; 
but that the North Korean 
army (which, of course, is really 
Russian armour) should have 
shown itself superior to any- 
thing the Americans were able 
to produce at short notice was 
disquieting, since the Americans 
have always claimed, with some 


reason, to have the best weapons 
and equipment in the world. 

Equally disquieting were the 
earlier reports that the Ameri- 
cans were not fighting with the 
determination their record in 
the last war would have led the 
world to expect from them and 
that they were giving ground 
too easily. On that there is 
this to be said. In the first 
place, the troops which were 
sent over from Japan to check 
the onrush of the North Koreans 
were not the men who fought 
on the beaches of Guadalcanal 
or reconquered the Philippines. 
For the most part, they were 
‘green’ youngsters who had 
never seen a shot fired seriously 
and had gone to Japan without 
any idea that they would be 
called upon to fight anybody. 
Once more the old truth was 
driven home, that if men are to 
fight properly, not only must 
their bodies be trained but 
their minds must be condi- 
tioned: they must understand 
why they are fighting and for 
what. 

Another reflection is that the 
Americans appear to have 
greatly underestimated their 
enemy. They thought and spoke 
of them as ‘goons’ and were 
taken by surprise when they 
found themselves up against 
well-trained and desperate 
fighters. After these erroneous 
ideas had been corrected, the 
Americans seem to have fought 
well, but they were still hope- 
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lessly outnumbered., The figures 
on paper bore ways bacrsoyy to 
the figures in the g-line, and 
even on paper the divisions in 
Japan are only at half strength. 
In the first weeks the Americans 
can hardly have had much 
more than a brigade in the 
front-line, whereas the North 
Koreans had _ several  well- 
equipped divisions. As has 
happened so often before, the 
soldiers in the trenches and the 
fox-holes paid for the miscalcula- 
tions not only of their politicians 
but of military intelligence. 

Nor was the fighting of the 
sort to which the American army 
is accustomed or for which it 
has been trained. The ground 
is not unlike that of the North- 
West Frontier, and the enemy 
has supplemented an unexpected 
strength in armour with an 
unusual skill in _ infiltration. 
Again and again the Americans, 
pushing along the only roads, 
which run of course up and down 
the valleys, have found them- 
selves under fire from neighbour- 
ing hills to the flank and rear. 
The old Frontier game of piquet- 
ing the heights, laborious though 
it may be, is probably the only 
way of dealing with such a 
situation. But for piqueting the 
heights trained infantry are 
necessary, the Americans are 
short of infantry, and the in- 
fantry they have are short of 
this particular kind of training. 
At the moment of writing they 
are fighting desperately and 
gallantly to defend a contracting 
bridgehead. They have received 
a notable reinforcement in the 
2nd Infantry Division and a 
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Division of Marines, the reputa- 
tion of the last being similar to 
that in our Army of the Brigade 
of Guards. The indications are 
that the battle for Pusan, like 
the battle of Waterloo, will be 
a ‘close-run’ business, with 
General MacArthur waiting for 
his promised convoys as anxi- 
ously as the Duke of Wellington 
waited for night or Blucher ; and 
if in the next few days the 
North Koreans do not succeed 
in driving the Americans into 
the sea, the gilt will have 
gone for ever from their early 
achievements. 

We are perhaps the last people 
to allow ourselves the satis- 
faction of shaking our heads 
over military miscalculations ; 
for our Regular Forces made 
very much the same mistakes in 
the past when facing American 
‘rebels,’ Boer farmers, Zulus, 
dervishes, and others. What is 
certain is that the Americans, 
like the British, will recover 
from their first defeats, will 
make the necessary effort, and 
will persevere in it until victory 
has been won. 

Worse than any early reverse, 
or even the risk of Russian 
intervention, would have been 
any unreadiness on the part of 
the Americans to shoulder an 
unwelcome burden. That they 
reacted so promptly and so 
vigorously is a sign of hope for 
the future, a new and clear 
declaration of American Inter- 
dependence. In all its anxiety 
for the fate of its men, American 
opinion has been immensely 
cheered by the support of the 
British Commonwealth, or at 
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least by some parts of it, and 
particularly by the promise of 
troops in the nearest practicable 
future. The national pride of 
the Americans had been wounded 
in a sensitive place; they are 
now ready to go on fighting if 
necessary unaided by anyone; 
but they are naturally heartened 
by this evidence of comradeship. 
Even though the help on land is 
unlikely to materialise before the 
worst of the trouble is over, the 
offers are a token that in this 
business the United States does 
not stand alone. 

As was realised very quickly, 
the greater importance of Korea 
is not Korea but Germany, 
where, on a much larger scale 
and in a much more vital spot, 
the Russians have been pursu- 
ing the same tactics. Does 
anyone doubt for a moment 
that, if the Western Powers and 
Russia were simultaneously to 
withdraw their Armies of Occu- 
pation, within a few weeks the 
so-called Police Force of the 
Eastern Zone would be over- 
running Western Germany ? 
Now it has been made plain 
that such an aggression would 
not be tolerated; and there is 
a very good chance that a con- 
flict, with infinite possibilities 
of expanding into another world 
war, will be avoided. 

Yet with this encouragement 
a word of warning is not out of 
place. At the moment all eyes 
are on Korea; but Stalin is 
enough of a tactician to know 
the use of a feint. In war the 
vital position is seldom the one 
that is attacked first. The in- 
tention is often to draw the 
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enemy’s reserves to a threatened 
point and fhen to launch the 
real offensivé against some other 
part of the hostile line where 
the defences have been thinned. 
If the Americans are heavily 
committed in Korea, the British 
in Malaya, and the French in 
Indo-China, the rest of a vast 
periphery will be less securely 
protected. Besides Western 
Germany, there are Greece, Jugo- 
slavia, Turkey, and Persia, all 
of them under the ban of 
Moscow and none of them 
capable of resisting a serious 
onslaught. The world may 
presently discover that the 
Russians are not really thinking 
about Korea, but about some 
other place altogether. Korea 
will be very useful to them if it 


keeps the Americans busy ; and 
even when, as must be expected, 
the North Koreans are thrown 
back behind the 38th Parallel, 


the Americans will be in a 
dilemma. If they go on and 
clean up North Korea, they 
will be exceeding their mandate 
from the United Nations and 
giving the Russians a good 
excuse, if they want one, for 
intervention. But if the defence 
is halted, the United States will 
have to keep for an indefinite 
period a substantial force along 
the 38th Parallel to prevent a 
repetition of aggression. That, 
it may be hazarded, is precisely 
the state of affairs the Russians 
want; for if the democracies 
are kept unhappily employed 
in remote places like Korea or 
Malaya, they are less likely to 
have attention or resources to 
spare for places nearer home. 
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Better still, if quite a number of 
these subsidiary Fronts could 
be opened up, and if in each of 
them a sizable army from the 
democratic ‘countries could be 
kept ‘ bogged down,’ the favour- 
able moment would present it- 
self for launching the real attack 
in the West. 

However this may be, at the 
moment the indications are that 
the Russians, while grumbling 
and protesting at the top of 
their voices and while supplying 
a good deal of surreptitious and 
perhaps not so surreptitious 
assistance to their Korean satel- 
lite, will not actively and openly 
intervene. On this issue they 
would find more than forty 
nations ranged against them ; 
and they must be uncomfort- 
ably conscious that if atomic 
weapons are to be used, the 
Americans are much better 
equipped than they are. During 
the war Stalin once told Mr 
Eden that, unlike Hitler, he 
would know when he had gone 
far enough and would go no 
farther. The Korean affair will 
be by no means an unmixed 
calamity if it has taught Stalin 
the limits of permissible aggres- 
sion. Let us hope that it has. 

The recent return of Mr Malik 
to the Security Council is an 
agreeable reminder that the 
Russians do not always win 
their tactical games. As Chair- 
man, he can and will be a 
nuisance; but even if the 
Communists were to gain their 
primary point and change the 
representation of China, they 
would still be in a minority on 
most issues. By use of the veto, 
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they can block the passage of 
resolutions of encouragement to 
the Americans or of exhortation 
to others to follow the American 
example; but they cannot undo 
what has been done. If Stalin 
ever permits himself the salutary 
habit of self-examination, he 
must be blaming himself bitterly 
for the blunder of having ordered 
his representative out of the 
Security Council. If a Russian 
had been there, the invitation to 
the Americans to intervene could 
never have been sent ; and if the 
Americans had then entered 
Korea, they would have done 
so without the authority of the 
United Nations. Obviously the 
Security Council—and the Amer- 
icans — acted with a _ celerity 


Stalin did not expect, so that he 
was still sulking in his tent when 


he might have been plying the 
veto to some purpose. 

One vulnerable spot in the 
armour of the democracies needs 
noting. In Korea, as in China 
and now in Formosa, the United 
States has found itself com- 
mitted to supporting, willy-nilly, 
an ally of neither unblemished 
record nor enlightened action. 
The rule of Chiang Kai-shek 
and his friends was corrupt 
and arbitrary; it made no 
progress with the reforms that 
had been promised; and a lot 
of gentlemen were well known 
to be buttering their bread 
very lavishly. In the end Kuo- 
mintang lost the confidence of 
its own people and a point 
was reached at which the Amer- 
icans refused to buttress up 
the régime any longer. Then 
it fell, unregretted, except 
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perhaps by those who con- 
sidered that any kind of 
non-Communist government, 
however bad, should be helped 
against any kind of Communist 
government. Prominent Ameri- 
cans like Admiral Leahy and 
General Hurley, who frequently 
complained during the war about 
the British lack of enthusiasm 
for Chiang Kai-shek, should by 
now have reluctantly come to 
the conclusion that something 
was to be said for our caution. 
In Korea this situation, or 
something rather similar to it, 
seemed to be in process of re- 
production. The South Koreans 
had a government; it was 
elected under democratic forms ; 
it was governing with demo- 
cratic pretensions; but it was 
arbitrary and not financially 
It had not held 


impeccable. 
power long enough to develop 
the more reprehensible practices 
of Kuomintang ; but the symp- 


toms were visible. The Ameri- 
cans will have to be careful not 
to repeat their earlier mistake. 
Nor should they fail to assume, 
if necessary, the kind of responsi- 
bilities shouldered by the British 
in the nineteenth century, for 
the sake of protecting a politi- 
cally immature people from 
external aggression or internal 
exploitation. If men are really 
not ready to rule themselves 
without assistance, little good 
will come to anybody by pre- 
tending that they are. 

It is surely permissible to 
add that amid these events the 
French have offered some dis- 
couragement by reverting to 
their bad old habit of the 
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years between the wars and by 
synchronising the international 
crisis with an internal political 
crisis of their own. M. Bidault 
fell, and an interregnum followed 
before M. Pleven, having ob- 
tained the necessary promises, 
was able to get his majority 
and form his government. With 
the French Chamber composed 
as it now is, any sort of stability 
seems to be impossible; and a 
fresh election may merely shuffle 
the cards without altering the 
hands. 


The Government had some 
cause for complacency when the 
House rose at the end of July. 
It had got its Budget through. 
It had successfully met a number 
of challenges from the Opposi- 
tion. It had survived the in- 
discretions of Mr _ Strachey. 
It had clambered, a little 
dishevelled, over another serious 
obstacle — the debate on the 
ground-nuts scheme. The mis- 
deeds of the Overseas Food 
Corporation were enough by 
themselves in all conscience to 
obliterate a larger majority and 
to bring down a stronger Govern- 
ment. Everybody is aware that 
the ground-nuts scheme has so 
far been an expensive failure, 
producing plenty of jobs but 
very few nuts. Visitors this 
summer from Tanganyika and 
the neighbouring territories have 
been insistent that Kongwa, the 
major site of the experiment, 
will have eventually to be aban- 
doned ; and if losses are to be 
cut, the sooner this disagreeable 
operation is performed the better. 
But the Government persists 
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obstinately in its errors, pre- 
ferring a further waste of public 
money to the ignominy of ad- 
mitting failure; and as it is 
public money and not the public’s 
money which is being frittered 
away in this fashion, the country 
accepts the situation with almost 
unruffied calm. 

Mr Webb, it may be hazarded, 
would be glad to be quit of the 
whole sorry business. He did 
not make the mess: he merely 
inherited it from his predecessor. 
His defence on 18th July was 
unenthusiastic and even per- 
functory. He had to profess a 
belief in the scheme which by 
now no intelligent person could 
possibly have; and he had to 
refuse an inquiry which would 
inevitably refute everything the 
Government has been saying 
about ground-nuts during the 
past three years. 

Finally, in the last days of 
July, the Government had its 
narrowest escape, when Mr 
Churchill, with a little delightful 
play-acting, spied strangers, and 
the motion to clear the galleries 
for a debate in secret session was 
defeated by only a single vote. 

But how have the Socialists 
done it? How is it that, with 
so tiny a majority, they have 
beaten off every attack but one, 
which was in the nature of an 
ambush? To some extent they 
owe their success to an iron 
discipline. No one may stay 
away from Westminster without 
a valid excuse, and very few 
excuses are accepted as valid. 
In February a dozen or more 
victims showed how swift and 
how heavy are the penalties for 
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insubordination ; and in this 
Parliament to be A.W.O.L. is 
an offence nearly as heinous as 
rebellion. Then it is true that 
the Tories have been taking life 
more easily. Even now, when 
they have been goaded into 
closer attendance to their Parlia- 
mentary duties by the poor 
showing they have made in 
some important divisions, they 
are more impatient of discipline 
than are the Socialists, possibly 
because they can afford to be 
more impatient. For the Social- 
ist, Parliament is very often his 
only work and his daily bread ; 
for the Conservative, it is very 
often a parergon and its emolu- 
ments are @ comparatively in- 
significant addition to an income 
on which surtax is already being 
paid. 

Whatever may be the ex- 
planation, the fact remains. In 
March men talked of a Parlia- 
ment which would last only 
three or four months. In July 
they were saying that there was 
no particular reason for a dis- 
solution before 1952. No sur- 
prise should therefore be felt if 
a good many people are now 
revising their view of what 
constitutes a working majority, 
or at any rate what constitutes 
a working majority for a Party 
so skilfully led and so carefully 
organised as is the Socialist 
Party today. 


Mackenzie King was a very 


great Canadian. With Sir John 
Macdonald he might have 
claimed the title of a ‘ Founding 
Father’; for if Macdonald was 
the genius of Confederation, 
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Mackenzie King brought his 
country into full nationhood 
within the Commonwealth. His 
opponents often misunderstood 
and misrepresented him. They 
would say that he was closer to 
the United States than he was 
to Britain, that his eyes were 
turned south rather than east. 
Some went further and put the 
charge more strongly. In this 
they did him much less than 
justice. Mackenzie King liked 
and admired the United States. 
He got much of his education 
across the border. He spent 
some of his working life there. 
He was determined that Canada 
should keep in step with her 
larger neighbour. He believed 
that his policy was the most 
valuable contribution Canada 
could offer to the British Com- 
monwealth ; for he always saw 
his country as a bridge between 
the two great societies on whose 
friendship and understanding 
the peace and wellbeing of the 
world depended. And who to- 
day would say that he was 
wrong? At least in 1939 he 
brought a united country into 
the war without hesitation or a 
word of protest from anyone 
who mattered ; and in the years 
that followed Britain could de- 
clare no need to which Canada 
did not at once respond to the 
limit of her capacity. 

His political skill was extra- 
ordinary. When Laurier went 
in 1921 Mackenzie King sue- 
ceeded to the leadership of the 
Liberal Party, which he was 
to hold for twenty-eight years, 
being Prime Minister for all 
but about five of them. Mr 
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Churchill, Field-Marshal Smuts, 
Mr Chiffley, and Mr Fraser, 
despite notable war-time achieve- 
ments, all went down in electoral 
defeat; but when Mackenzie 
King retired last year he went 
because he wished to go, not 
because he was dismissed. 

He was an adept at managing 
people and at gauging opinion. 
Besides the ordinary problems 
that make life difficult for the 
Prime Minister of any country, 
with a Canadian leader the 
existence of two distinct races 
must ever be present. British 
and French do not always run 
easily in harness together; but 
with Mackenzie King on the 
box-seat, the carriage travelled 
smoothly and swiftly forward 
over a road which was often 
very rough. 

Yet he was never exactly a 
popular figure. He did not 
marry. He had few intimate 
friends. He was by nature 
something of a recluse. When 
the work of the week was done, 
he loved to retire to Kingsmere, 
his place outside Ottawa, to 
spend his time alone with his 
trees and his books. Nor was 
he an orator. He had none of 
the arts and graces, although 
what he had to say usually 
repaid attention. Sometimes he 
even gave the impression of 
being bored with the speech he 
was making. Then he would 
race through it, flinging the 
typewritten sheets impatiently 
to one side and hustling it 
on to its undistinguished and 
unregretted end. 

If he had had a little of the 
demagogue in his composition, 
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his extraordinary success in re- 
taining the personal loyalty of 
his Party and his people might 
have been less remarkable ; but 
if he had been anything of a 
demagogue, he would not have 
been Mackenzie King. 


Either a history of the ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette’ or a life of its 
first editor, Frederick Green- 
wood, would be a most ¢om- 
mendable book. Mr Robertson 
Scott, himself a brilliant and 
original editor, appears to have 
begun by trying to write the 
first and to have ended by 
successfully accomplishing the 
second.! He faithfully records 
the career of the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette’ during the reign of 
Greenwood; and then, when 
Greenwood went, the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette ’ vanishes from the pages 
of Mr Robertson Scott’s fascin- 
ating book. There were to be 
many editors after Greenwood, 
and some of them, like John 
Morley, W. T. Stead or J. L. 
Garvin, were to be men of 
distinction in politics, litera- 
ture, and journalism. But Mr 
Robertson Scott is off hunting 
another hare and the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette’ only makes a fleeting 
reappearance on the last page 
of the book when the names of 
the later editors are given. 

And why not? Mr Robertson 
Scott promises the rest of the 
story in his autobiography; and, 
in any case, he covers himself 
against the carping of critics by 
explaining on his title page that 
the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’ of which 
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he is writing is the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette’ of Frederick Green- 
wood and George Murray Smith. 
Presently, it is true, even Smith 
vanishes and Greenwood is the 
only remaining quarry. 

What a quarry he is, too! 
Greenwood made not only a 
paper but on one occasion his- 
tory. The purchase of the Suez 
Canal shares, for which Disraeli 
—~a little meanly by Mr Robert- 
son Scott’s account—took most 
of the credit, came about through 
Greenwood’s initiative. He got 
nothing for the feat and wanted 
nothing, but his friends who 
knew the true story considered 
that he had been scurvily treated 
and that so vast and profitable 
an investment, which in fact 
has brought; some 70 million 
pounds of revenue into the 
British Treasury, was worth at 
least a knighthood. 

The partnership with George 
Murray Smith, the publisher 
who made a fortune out of 
various unrelated commercial 
enterprises and spent a good 
deal of it on the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ marked 
perhaps the highest point in 
Greenwood’s career. The part- 
nership ended suddenly, when 
Smith presented the ‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette’ to his son-in-law. 
Smith, as a Liberal, was a little 
irked by Greenwood’s partiality 
for the Tories and unconcealed 
hatred of Mr Gladstone. As 
the son-in-law was even more 
of a Liberal, it was clearly 
time for Greenwood to go. He 
had edited the ‘Pall Mall 


1 ‘The Story of the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” , ~ ‘By J. W. Robertson Scott. (Oxford 
University Press.) 
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Gazette’ for fifteen years and 
left on it a mark which it never 
entirely lost. Apart from many 
excellent sources of informa- 
tion—for he knew everybody 
and went everywhere—Green- 
wood persuaded numbers of the 
leading men of letters of his day 
to become contributors ; so that 
the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ was 
not merely first-class journalism ; 
it was also good literature. Its 
day is done, never to return, at 
least in a world which favours 
a very different sort of evening 
newspaper. 

The ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ was 
Greenwood’s great achievement, 
his later editorial enterprises 
being neither so prolonged nor 
so remarkable. After he had 
founded and forsaken the ‘St 
James’s Gazette,’ and spent 
seven years with the ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin,’ he turned to free- 
lance journalism. Of especial 
interest to readers of ‘ Maga’ 
and to the writer of these pages 
—was the time when, as “ The 
Looker On,” he contributed a 
monthly Comment on Current 
Affairs. Greenwood proposed 
“a sort of article which seems 
to me altogether in the taste of 
the day; which is for reading 
in brief spells, and especially of 
persons and things that impart 
@ personal and table-talk interest. 
A macedoine ; a roundabout of 
various matters treated in vari- 
ous moods.”’ Here is an ideal 
which his followers may well 
faintly pursue. 
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The association with ‘ Maga’ 
lasted only two years before, 
alas, Greenwood fell out with 
the Blackwood of his day about 
the South African War. As 
usual, Greenwood would not 
yield an inch where he con- 
ceived principle to be involved ; 
mutual respect remained, but 
the gap could not be bridged 
and there was an amicable 
parting. 

Greenwood lived on until 1909 
when he was seventy-nine. Four 
years earlier some of the tribute 
he had earned came to him 
when most of the giants of 
literature, politics, and journal- 
ism gave him a mighty dinner. 
This recognition, small and be- 
lated though it might be, was 
surely a declaration that the 
guest of honour was of a type 
rare in any age and becoming 
almost obsolete. He was a 
survivor from the heroic age 
of journalism, when a leading 
article might mould a policy 
or shake a government; when 
there were men who would cheer- 
fully leave their positions or 
even go to prison for their 
opinions, and who would never 
sell their pens in an unworthy 
cause. Such a@ man was Green- 
wood, who in his day had 
influence because he had earned 
it, by his complete integrity 
and his conscientious pursuit of 
the truth, as much as because 
he nearly always knew what 
was happening in the world and 
was & magnificent craftsman. 
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